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The  late  William  Ilazlitt  was  born  in  Sbropsbire, 
about  the  year  1780.  His  father  was  a  dissenting  clergy¬ 
man,  and  his  son  has  somewhere  given  us  a  portrait  of  him. 

“  He  had  been  a  poor  Irish  Jad,  carefully  brought  up  by 
his  parents,  and  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasijow,  (  wliere 
he  studied  under  Adam  Smith,)  to  prepare  him  for  his  fu¬ 
ture  destination.  It  was  his  mother’s  proudest  wish  to  see 
her  son  a  dissenting  minister.  So,  if  we  look  back  to  past 
generations,  (as  far  as  eye  can  reach,)  we  see  the  same  hopes, 
fears,  wishes,  followed  by  the  same  disappointments,  throb¬ 
bing  in  the  human  heart ;  and  so  we  may  see  them  (if  we 
look  forward)  rising  up  for  ever  and  disappearing,  like  va^ 
pourish  bubbles  in  the  human  breast!  After  being  tossed 
about  from  congregation  to  congregation,  in  the  heats  of  the 
Unitarian  controversy  and  s(|uabbles  about  the  American 
war,  he  had  been  relegated  to  an  obscure  village,  where  he 
was  to  spend  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  far  from  the 
only  convei*se  he  loved,  the  talk  about  disputed  texts  of 
scripture,  and  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  lilierty.  Here 
he  passed  his  days,  repining  but  resigned,  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  and  theperUvSal  of  the  commentators, — huge  folios, 
not  easily  got  through,  one  of  which  would  outlast  a  win¬ 
ter  I  Why  did  he  pore  on  these  from  morn  to  night  (with 
the  exception  of  a  walk  in  the  fields,  or  a  turn  in  the  gar¬ 
den  to  gather  broccoli-plants,  or  kidney-beans  of  his  own 
rearing,  with  no  small  degree  of  pride  and  pleasure?)  Here 
were  ‘  no  figures,  no  fantasies,’ — neither  ]»oetry  nor  philo- 
wphy— nothing  to  dazzle,  nothing  to  excite  modern  curio¬ 
sity  ;  but  to  his  lack-lustre  eyes  there  appeared,  within  the 
pages  of  the  ponderous,  unwieldy,  neglected  tomes,  the  sa¬ 
cred  name  of  Jehovah  in  Hebrew  capitals ;  pressed  down  by 
the  weight  of  the  style,  worn  to  the  last  fading  thinness  of 
the  understanding,  there  were  glimpses,  glimmering  notions 
cf  the  patriarchal  wanderings,  with  palm-trees  hovering  in 
the  horizon,  and  ]U’ocessions  of  camels  at  the  distance  of 
three  thousand  years  ;  there  was  Moses  with  the  burning 
bush,  the  number  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  types,  shadows, 
g  asses,  on  the  law  of  the  prophets  ;  there  were  discussions 
(dall  enough)  on  the  age  of  Methuselah,  a  mighty  specula- 
were  outlines,  rude  guesses  at  the  shape  of 
huah’s  Ark,  and  at  the  riches  of  Solomon’s  Temple  ;  ques- 
hpns  as  to  the  date  of  the  creation,  predictions  of  the  end 
all  things;  the  great  lapse  of  time,  the  strange  mutations 
®  the  globe,  were  unfolded  with  the  voluminous  leaf,  as  it 
umedover;  <and  though  the  soul  might  slumber  with  an 
leroglyphic  veil  of  insc.rutalile  mysteries  drawn  over  it. 
It  was  in  a  sleep  ill-exchanged  for  all  the  shar])ened 
ities  ot  sense,  wit,  fancy,  or  reason.  My  father’s  life 
^  a  comparatively  a  dream  ;  but  it  was  a  dream  of  infinity 
^j^^^rnity,  of  death,  the  resurrection,  and  a  judgment  to 
bit  I  *  *  father  was  one  of  those  who  mistook 

|L  *'lter  all.  He  used  to  be  very  mucb  dissatisfied 

^  pi’eterred  his  letters  t4»  his  serimms.  The  last  were 
land  dry;  the  first  came  natui'allv  from  him.  For 
^  half-plays  on  words,  and  a  supine,  monkish,  indolent 
^®^ntry,  I  have  never  seen  them  equalled.” 
f  ^r*!  period  when  speculations  on  the  per- 

ihty  ot  human  nature  were  l  arricd  to  the  most  ex- 
^unt  pitch,  young  Ilazlitt  plunged  fearlessly  irit<» 

^  ^Ahmitable  dUcusbiun.  Just  as  he  was  commencing 


his  metaphysical  studies,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Lake  Poets  ;  and  the  conversation  of  these  gentlemen  aided 
materially  in  giving  his  mind  its  peculiar  bent.  He  se¬ 
lected  the  profession  of  a  painter ;  but,  either  from  ^vant 
of  perseverance,  or  from  some  organic  defect  counteract¬ 
ing  the  workings  of  a  mind  delicate  and  passionate  in  the 
extreme,  he  never  rose  to  eminence.  Latterly  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  pursuit  entirely.  Although  twice  married, 
the  incompatibility  of  his  temper  rendering  a  separation 
necessary  in  both  cases,  he  may  be  regarded  as  hanging 
loosely  upon  society.  Without  any  definite  object  in  life, 
exerting  himself  even  in  literature  only  wdien  forced  by 
urgent  necessity,  his  life  w’as  indeed  what  he  has  termed 
his  father’s,  but  a  dream. 

His  first  work,  an  essay  “  On  the  Principles  of  Hu¬ 
man  Action,”  w^as  published  in  1805.  It  was  of  too  ab¬ 
stract  a  nature  to  become  popular,  and  is,  we  suspect, 
known  to  few,  although,  as  containing  some  curious  and 
accurate  observations  in  moral  physiology,  it  deserves  at¬ 
tention.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  bestow'ed  an  enco¬ 
mium  upon  it  in  his  Dissertation  on  Ethical  I’hiloso- 
phy.  In  1807,  he  published  an  abridgement  of  Tucker’s 
Light  of  Nature,  with  a  preface.  These,  we  believe, 
with  the  exception  of  his  contributions  to  the  Enci/clupa- 
dia  Eritannica,  are  his  only  systematic  works. 

He  contributed  extensively  to  the  periodical  publications 
of  the  day,  and  has  done  more,  ]»erhaiis,  than  any  w'ri- 
ter  of  his  time,  to  elevate  the  character  of  criticism  on 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.  His  practicsd  knowledge  of 
painting  gave  him  a  firmness  of  footing  in  that  depart¬ 
ment,  w^hich  no  critic  but  himself  possessed.  His  taste 
in  poetry  was  delicate,  manly,  and  just.  His  analysis 
of  character  was  accurate  and  daring.  His  illustrative 
imagery,  although  confined  within  a  narrow  range,  was 
beautiful  and  appropriate.  His  style  was  truly  English 
— nervous,  and  dazzling. 

He  was,  for  some  time,  the  theatrical  critic  of  the 
Mornimj  Chronicle.  Whilst  engaged  with  that  journal, 
he  had  the  merit  of  first  discerning,  and  loudly  and  per- 
severingly  proclaiming,  the  merits  of  Kean  and  Miss  Ste¬ 
phens.  His  zealous  pai’tisanship  was  not  without  infiti- 
ence  in  accelerating  the  rapid  rise  of  these  eminent  perfor¬ 
mers  in  public  estimation.  He  continued  for  a  long  period 
to  write  political  and  critical  articles  in  the  Examiner 
newsjiaper.  During  the  editorship  of  John  Scott,  and  for 
some  time  after  the  death  of  that  gentleman,  he  was  the 
chief  support  of  the  London  Magazine,  He  also  wrote  for 
the  Edinhurgh  Iteview — among  many  articles  we  may  be 
allowed  to  jiarticularise  that  on  the  Standard  Novelists — 
and  latterly  Ibr  the  New  MonUdg  Magazine.  The  greater 
proportion  of  these  detached  essays  have  been  collected  and 
publisbed  bv  their  author  at  dilferent  times,  under  the  titles 
of  “  Table  Talk,”  “  The  Plain  Speaker,”  “  The  Spirit  of 
the  Age,”  &c.  &c.  He  also  published  An  Account  of 
British  Galleries  of  Art,  Political  Essays  and  Public 
Characters,  and  a  View  of  the  English  Stage. 

His  merits  as  a  writer  we  have  already  meritioneik 
His  defects  had  their  source  in  an  irascible  and  ungo¬ 
vernable  teinp4*r,  and  in  extreme  indolence.  The  former 
not  uiifrcquently  gave  a  wrong  bias  to  hia  most  ingenious 
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speculations,  the  latter  introduced  burry  and  carelessness  , 
into  his  compositions.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  one  essay 
that  he  has  published,  in  which  remarks  are  not  to  he 
met  w’^ith  at  once  pithy  arul  profound,  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  true  and  original  genius.  13ut  very  trequently 
we  encounter  long  pages  of  turgid  and  unmeaning  decla¬ 
mation. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  Mr  Ilazlitt  him-  | 
self,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  more  than  otfer  a  few 
specimens  of  his  last  work.  Its  title  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cates  its  character.  It  is  full  of  texts,  out  of  which  capi¬ 
tal  discourses  might  be  made. 

AMERICAN  NOVELS. 

I  asked  if  he  had  seen  the  American  novels,  in  one  of 
which  (the  Pilot)  there  was  an  excellent  descri|>tioTi  of  an 
American  privateer,  expecting  the  approach  of  an  English 
man-of-war  in  a  thick  fo:r,  when  some  one  saw  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  he  a  bright  cloud  rising  over  the  fog,  hnt  it  prov(*d 
to  he  the  top-sail  of  a  seventy-four.  Northcote  thought  this 
■was  striking,  hut  had  not  seen  the  book.  ‘  Was  it  one  of 

I - ’s?’ — ‘  Oh,  no  !  he  is  a  mere  tritler — a  ^filiurec  man 

— an  English  li/icrafetir  at  second  hand  hut  the  Pilot  gave 
a  true  and  unvarnished  account  of  American  life  and  man- 
‘  iiers.  The  stonn,  the  fight,  the  whole  account  of  the  ship’s 
crew,  and,  in  particular,  of  an  old  boatswain,  were  done  to 
the  life— every  thing 

SufferM  a  sea-change 

Into  something  new  and  strange. 

“  On  land  he  did  not  do  so  well.  The  fault  of  American 
literature  (when  not  a  mere  vapid  imitation  of  ours)  was, 
that  it  ran  too  much  into  dry,  minute,  literal  description  ; 

'  or,  if  it  made  an  effort  to  rise  above  this  ground  matter-of- 
fact,  it  was  forced  and  exaggerated — ‘  hornu  s  accumulating 
on  horror’s  head.’  They  had  no  naf/troi  inKV^'nnitinn.  This 
■  was  likely  to  be  the  case  in  a  new  country  like  America, 
where  tliere  were  no  di.n  traces  of  the  past — no  venerable 
monuments — no  romantic  associations;  where  all,  excej)t 
the  physical,  remained  to  be  created,  and  where  fiction,  if 
they  attempted  it,  w<»ul(l  take  as  preposterous  and  extrava¬ 
gant  a  shape  as  their  local  descriptions  were  jejune  and  ser¬ 
vile.  (\>opei‘’s  novels  and  llrown’s  romances  (something  on 
the  model  of  Godwin’s)  were  the  two  extremes.” 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  MR  COOPER. 

[Loquitur  Ilazlitt.) — There  are  tw(»  things  I  admii’e 
in  Sii’ Walter,  his  capacity  and  his  simplicity ;  whi<di  in¬ 
deed  I  am  a])t  to  think  are  much  the  same.  Tlie  more 
ideas  a  man  has  of  other  things,  the  less  he  is  taken  up  with 
the  idea  of  himself.  Every  one  gives  the  same  account  of 
the  author  of  Waverley  in  this  respect.  When  he  was  in 
Ihiris,  and  went  to  Galignani’s,  he  sut  down  in  an  outer 
room  to  look  at  some  book  he  wanted  to  see :  none  of  the 
clerks  had  the  least  suspicion  who  it  was :  when  it  was 
found  out,  the  ]dace  was  in  a  commotion.  Coo])er,  the 
American,  was  in  Paris  at  the  same  time;  his  looks  and 
manner  seeme<l  to  announce  a  much  greater  man.  He 
•strutted  through  the  streets  with  a  very  consequential  air  ; 
and  in  company  held  up  his  head,  screw’ed  up  his  features, 
and  placed  himself  on  a  sort  of  pedestal,  to  be  observed  and 
admired,  as  if  he  never  relaxed  in  the  assumption,  nor 
wished  it  to  he  forgotten  by  others,  that  he  was  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  real  one  never  troubled  himself 
about  the  matter.  Why  should  he?  He  might  safely 
leave  that  question  to  others.  Indeed,  by  what  I  am  told, 
he  carries  liis  indifference  too  far  ;  it  amounts  to  an  implied 
c^>ntempt  for  the  public,  and  misprision  of  treason  against 
the  commonwealth  of  letters.  He  thinks  nothing  of  his 
w<u  ks,  although  ‘  all  Europe  rings  with  them  from  side  to 
side.’  ” 

ALL  THE  world’s  A  STAGE. 

“  Here  Northcote  stopped  suddenly,  to  ask  if  there  was 
not  such  a  word  as  rivulet  in  the  language?  I  said  it  was 
as  much  a  word  in  the  language  as  it  was  a  thing  in  itself. 
He  replied,  it  w'as  not  to  be  found  in  Johnson  ;  the  word 
was  riveret  there.  I  thought  this  must  be  in  some  of  the 
new  editions  ;  Dr  Johnson  would  have  knocked  any  bodv 
down  wdio  had  used  the  word  riveret.  It  put  me  in  mind 

of  a  story  of  Y - the  actor,  wdio,  being  asked  how  he  was, 

ina<le  answer  that  he  had  been  indisposed  for  some  davs 
with  a  feveret.  The  same  person,  speaking  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  escaping  from  too  great  publicity,  related  an  anec¬ 


dote  of  his  being  once  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Higldan^j, 
and  seeing  an  old  gentleman  fishing,  he  went  up  to  eiiquirg 
some  particulars  as  to  the  mode  of  catching  the  salnuai  at 
what  are  called  ‘  salmon-leaps.*  The  old  gentleman 

his  reply — ‘  Why,  INIr  Y - ,’  at  which  the  actor  staned 

back  in  great  surprise.  ‘  Good  God  !’  said  Northcote,  ‘did 
he  consider  this  as  a  matter  of  wonder,  that,  after  showioir 
himself  on  a  stage  for  a  number  of  years,  people  should 
know  his  face?  If  an  artist  or  an  author  were  recognised 
in  that  manner,  it  might  be  a  proof  of  celebrity,  because  it 
w’ould  show  that  they  had  been  sought  for  ;  but  an  actor  is 
so  much  seen  in  public,  that  it  is  no  wonder  he  is  known 
by  all  the  world.’  ” 


The  History  o  f  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery^  Vol.  II, 
(Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopiedia,  Vol.  XL)  London. 
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T^ie  able  manner  in  which  the  first  volume  of  this 
work  was  got  up,  must  be  still  fresh  in  th**  memories 
of  our  readers,  and  precludes  the  necessity  of  any  detailed 
criticism  of  the  se(;ond.  It  takes  a  rapid  view  of  the 
progress  of  geographical  discovery,  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  sixteenth,  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  adventures  of  Columbus,  Cortez,  Pizarro, 
Mendez  Pinto,  (of  mendacious  memory,)  Cabot,  Davis, 
Raleigh,  Drake,  Morgan,  Dainpier,  and  Behring,  are  re¬ 
counted  in  a  brief  and  spirited  manner. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  work,  we  subjoin 
some  extracts  from  the  chapter  containing  the  adven- 
I  tures  of  the  Buccaneers,  to  which  we  turned  instinctively, 

'  with  all  our  schoolboy  recollections  thick  about  us : 

[  “  The  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  native  inhabi¬ 

tants  of  Cuba  terminated  in  the  depopulation  of  that  fine 
I  island.  The  cattle,  at  the  same  time,  multi{)lied  in  great 
■  numbers,  and  roved  over  the  deserted  tract  of  its  western 
I  district.  This  in  consequence  became  the  victualling  place 
I  of  ail  the  foi'eign  vessels  that  cruised  upon  the  Spaniards,  or 
disturbed  their  trade.  The  preparation  of  the  meat  became 
j  a  regular  business.  S[)anish  hunters,  called  7nutadores,  ov 
slaughterers,  killed  the  cattle  ;  the  Hesh  was  then  dried  ami 
prepared  according  to  the  Carib  method,  on  hurdles  raised 
a  few  feet  above  the  fire.  This  mode  of  dressing  their  food 
was  called  by  the  Indians,  boocan — a  name  which  they  also 
applied  to  the  apparatus  used  in  the  process,  and  to  the  meat 
itself;  lienee  the  persons  who  were  employed  in  procuring 
]M*ovisions  for  the  cruisers,  adopting  the  language  with  the 
liabits  of  the  natives,  called  themselves  buccaneers.  A  large 
majority  of  the  adventurers  in  those  seas  were  English¬ 
men ;  and  as  their  smuggling  trade  quickly  degenerated 
into  actual  piracy,  they  took  the  honourable  designation 
of  freebooters.  There  was  a  natural  alliance  between  the 
freebooters  and  the  buccaneei’s;  they  mutually  depended 
on  one  another — the  avocations  of  the  one  party  being  at 
sea,  those  of  the  other  on  land.  It  is  probable,  that  in 
many  instances  the  ]>irate  cured  his  own  provisions,  and 
so  united  both  professions  in  his  own  person.  But,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  hunters  were  distinct  from  the  seamen  ;  and,  m 
jirocess  of  time,  a  majority  of  the  hunters,  or  buccaneers, 
were  French,  while  the  rovers  were  chiefly  English:  yet 
the  adventurers  of  these  two  nations  whimsic^illy  thought 
fit  to  borrow  the  name  of  their  profession  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  other,  as  if  the  respectability  of  their  plhng 
could  be  enhanced,  or  its  criminality  palliated,  by  a  foreign 
name;  and  the  English  called  themselves  buccaneers, 
while  the  French  prefer I’ed  the  title  of  freebooters,  or,  cor- 
ru[)tedly,  flibustiers.  All  these  adventurers,  of 
nation,  cruised  upon  the  Spaniards,  who  were  the  sole  o 
jects  of  attack.  A  sense  of  common  interest  ^nuud  t  eii 
together,  and  formed  them  into  a  society,  which  called  i 
The  Brethren  of  the  Coast.  The  buccaneers  had  i)eeuiiar 
customs,  which  obtained  among  them,  from 
traditiim,  the  authority  of  law.  Their  code  of 
was  such  as  might  be  expected  among  men  who,  whi  e 
renounced  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  .  J 
depended  upon  each  other’s  fidelity.  Every 
a  mate,  who  was  heir  to  all  his  money.  In 
a  community  of  property  existed  among  ^!**^*”'  E  fy. 
of  dress,  and  even  dirtiness,  was  prescribed  by  t  e 
shions,  as  best  befitting  a  desperado.” 

The  following  passage  conveys  a  pretty  accurate  not 
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of  the  kind  of  adventures  encountered  by  the  heroes  of 
this  singular  republic  : 

«  On  the  31st  of  March,  1686,  they  sailed  westward  from 
the  American  coast,  and  they  seem  to  have  commenced 
their  voyage  across  the  Pacific  with  a  short  allowance  of 
orovisions.  *  The  kettle,*  Dampier  tells  us,  *  was  boiled 
hut  once  a-day,  and  there  was  no  occasion  to  call  the  men 
to  victuals.  All  hands  came  to  see  the  quarter- master  share 
it  and  he  had  need  to  be  exact.  We  had  two  dogs  and  two 
cats  on  board,  and  they  likewise  had  a  small  allowance 
given  them;  and  they  waited  with  as  much  eagerness  to 
see  it  shared  as  we  did.’  The  first  land  they  made  was  the 
Ladrones,  where  they  anchored  on  the  west  side  of  Guahan, 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The  Acapulco  ship  arrived 
here  shortly  after ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Swan 
could  dissuade  his  heroes  from  attacking  her.  At  Mindan.ao, 
the  buccaneers  were  well  received.  Being  frank  in  man¬ 
ners,  and  regardless  of  money,  they  became  great  favourites 
with  the  natives,  who  were  surprised  to  see  Europeans  so 
free  from  pride  and  grij)irig  avarice.  Each  of  them  had  a 
native  comrade,  who  exchanged  names  with  him,  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  South  Sea  ;  and  they  were  allowed  also 
to  have  pagallics,  or  friends  of  the  fair  sex,  with  whom  they 
might  share  the  tender  happiness  of  Platonic  attachment. 
But  these  were  dangerous  familiarities  among  a  people 
deadly  in  their  resentments.  While  the  Cygnet  lay  at  Min¬ 
danao,  sixteen  of  her  crew  died,  in  consequence,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed,  of  poison  :  many  more  suffered  tedious  illness  from 
the  same  cause.” 

We  are  dolts,  and  unfit  to  be  credited,  if  any  man  read 
the  part  of  the  book  from  which  we  have  culled  these 
passages,  without  wishing  to  dip  into  the  tomes  of  War¬ 
ren  and  Dampier.  And  rich  will  be  his  reward,  if  he 
yield  to  the  impulse.  The  style  of  these  old  mariners  is 
buoyant  as  the  waves  over  which  they  bounded,  and  not 
unlike  in  its  sound  to  their  hoarse  melody.  We  anchor 
in  imagination  with  the  unforgotten  dead,  beneath  the 
shade  of  tropical  forests,  and  feel  the  sea-breeze  die  away 
upon  one  cheek,  as  the  land-breeze  begins  to  come  fondly 
and  caressingly  over  the  other.  The  buccaneers  were 
not  entirely  useless  in  their  day  and  generation. 

**  The  association  of  the  bucciineers  gave  rise  to  a  greater 
number  of  bold  navigations  than  had  ever  yet  proceeded 
in  an  equal  space  of  time  from  the  rival  states  of  Europe. 
Those  who  commanded  in  the  South  Sea  were  almost  all 
Englishmen  ;  and  many  of  them  were  evidently  able  seamen, 
and  in  other  respects  men  of  ability.  In  the  narratives  of 
Dampier  and  Cowley,  the  toils  and  dangers  of  a  maritime 
life  were  shown,  combined  with  much  to  exhilarate  and 
delight ;  and  a  voyage  round  the  world  was  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  a  wonderful  achievement.  ^Mariners  grew  more 
daring,  and  ceased  to  associate  the  ideas  of  danger  and 
distance.” 

^Ve  can  conscientiously  recommend  this  work. 


‘Antediluvian  Sketches  ;  and  other  Poems,  By  Richard 
Howitt.  Post  8 VO.  Pp.  148.  London.  L.  B.  Seeley 
and  Sons.  1830. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sweetness  in  many  of  these 
poems,  and  a  placid  and  amiable  mind  speaks  out  in  all 
of  them;  they  are,  however,  deficient  in  strength.  The 
author,  too,  has  attempted  to  drag  into  the  confines  of 
I^y  some  subjects  which  seem  rather  out  of  place  in 
mat  region.  VVords worth  has  done  an  infinite  deal  of 
arm  ,to  our  minor  poets.  In  his  Idiot  Boy”,  and  his 
reter  Bell,  and  some  others  of  his  poems,  he  has  con- 
ounded  the  vocations  of  the  poet  and  the  metaphysician  ; 

his  imagination  has  cast  such  a  splendid  veil  over  his 
Ungainly  subjects,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  the  mis- 
^  His  imitators  think  they  have  only  to  choose 
**unlar  subjects  to  meet  with  similar  success  ;  but  they 
^  mistaken. 

f  I ***  much  gentle  pathos  in  the  conception  of  the 
®  uwirig  passage.  Eve,  encountered  by  the  fallen  angel, 
'Stakes  him  for  a  messenger  of  Heaven,  but  is  startled 
J  his  faded  splendour  : 

j^^^es  dimness  then  over  celestial  forms,* 

Lve,  ‘  that  thou  art  faded— of  the  brightness 


Wherewith  thou  gloriously  wert  robed  and  crown’d. 
Thus  sadly  reft  ?  I  Lis  sorrow  reach’d  to  Heaven  ?* 

“  ‘  Eve,  think  it  not,*  he  said,  ‘  but  to  thy  vision 
Refer  the  loss.  Looking  upon  the  stream. 

Came  there  not  sadness  in  the  sight— the  sound, 

Came  it  not  also  heavy  on  the  wind? 

If  in  the  radiant  circle  of  a  flower. 

Aught  <lark  thou  seest,  the  shade  is  from  thine  eyes. 

Art  thou  not  now  the  centre  of  all  grief, 

The  fountain  whence  must  flow  all  bitter  waves  ?* 

“  ‘  Alas  !’  sigh’d  Eve,  ‘  then  paleness  on  the  stars 
Is  from  us  ciist ;  and  the  world’s  cheerful  face, 

As  from  a  heart  inly  but  ill  at  ease. 

Is  faint,  and  yieldeth  not  its  wonted  smiles, 

Its  flowers  profuse,  and  fruits.’  ” 

The  verses  entitled  “  December  Stanzas,”  are  among 
the  best  in  the  book. 

DECEMBER  STANZAS. 

‘‘  Sad  hang  along  the  sky  the  heavy  clouds. 

Obscuring  every  tint  that  seemeth  glad  ; 

And  through  the  woods  forlorn  the  breezes  sigh. 
Melodiously  sad. 

“  Fit  season  were  it  for  the  dying  sw'an. 

Moving  upon  the  waters  in  his  pain, 

To  mingle  with  the  sorrow  of  the  year, 

His  melancholy  strain. 

“  The  nightingale  singeth  in  summer  woods. 

When  warm  and  pleasant  is  the  summer’s  night. 

For  the  sweet  easing  of  his  own  full  heart, 

And  for  his  mate’s  delight : 

“  The  lark,  a  speck  high  up  in  heaven’s  clear  dome, 
Carols,  scarce  heard  upon  the  flowery  earth  ; 

As  he  would  fain  bear  to  the  gates  of  heaven 
That  seasonable  mirth : 

“  But  meeter  for  this  sad  season  is  the  cry 
Of  wihl-fowl  on  the  azure-misted  main; 

Or  nightly  clamour  of  the  wakeful  owl. 

From  some  hoar  ruin’d  fane  : 

“  IMore  meet  the  music  of  wild  ocean-waves, 

Or  winds  that  pipe  through  caves,  and  broken  rocks. 
Heard  by  some  shepherd  of  the  northern  isles. 

Tending  his  mountain  flocks. 

‘‘  Ceased  has  the  Robin  his  soft-warbled  strain. 

Heard  whilst  the  sere  leaves  flutter’d  to  the  ground  ; 
And  brooks  which  wail’d  among  the  dying  flowers 
Are  cold  in  fetters  bound. 

“  Gone  is  the  green,  the  delicate  summer  green, 

Gone  is  the  lily  pale,  gone  the  crimson' rose; 

And  the  dead  beauty  of  the  pass’d  year 
Lies  shrouded  in  the  snows. 

“  Now  thoughts  which  wander’d  through  the  blooming 
world. 

Back  to  the  heart,  from  whence  they  issued,  throng, 
And  by  the  winter’s  fire,  when  winds  are  loud, 

Are  poured  forth  in  song. 

“  And  pleasant  is  it  in  the  time  of  gloom, 

Amidst  the  wintry  tempest  and  the  blight, 

Gathering  from  all  the  g’oi'y  of  the  past 
To  till  our  homes  with  light.  ” 


The  Life  of  Major-  General  Sir  Thomas  Munro^  Part^ 
K,G,P,,  late  Governor  of  Madras,  With  Extracts 
from  his  Correspondence  and  Private  Papers,  By  the 
Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.  A.  Volume  Third.  8vo.  Fp. 
437.  London.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1830. 

No  offence  to  Mr  Gleig,  tve  think  this  volume  the 
most  interesting  of  the  three.  It  consists  of  Sir  Thomas 
Munro’s  correspondence  with  Lord  Wellington,  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  Mr  Elphinstone,  and  others,  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  soldiers  and  civilians  in  India.  Sir  Thomas’s 
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letters  are  full  of  that  racy  humour,  plain  good  sense, 
and  comprehensive  views,  which  were  the  principal  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  character.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  his  Indian  friends,  they  afford  us  an  interesting  picture 
of  the  men  who  were  at  that  time  the  leading  sjiirits  of  that 
great  empire.  Sir  John  Malcolm  proses  and  lectures,  just 
as  he  does  in  his  books,  or  in  conversation.  W  e  entertain  the 
most  profound  respect  for  that  brave  and  intelligent  com¬ 
mander,  but  cannot  get  over  the  feeling  tliat  he  likes  to 
display  his  learning.  Colonel  Wellesley,  on  the  other 
_ we  beg  pardon — his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  is  plainness  itself.  He  suggests  to  Munro  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  freeing  a  country  from  marauding  insurgents, 
in  language  less  elevated  than  Sir  Richard  Rirnie  would 
employ  in  giving  orders  for  the  apprehension  of  a  com¬ 
mon  thief,  speaks  of  giving  a  sovereign  prince  “  a  good 
run,”andtells  his  correspondent  that  he  is  “ready primed,” 
and  likely  to  “  go  off  with  a  dreadful  explosion.”  It  is 
this  utter  want  of  pretence,  the  sure  characteristic  of 
true  genius,  that  has  always  conciliated  us  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  lie  performs  the  most  heroic  actions 
with  an  eiise  and  nonchalance  which  show  that  they  are  to 
him  mere  matters  of  course.  If  any  thing  could  have 
raised  him  in  our  estimation,  it  is  the  frankness  with 
which  he  has  ]daced  in  Mr  (ileig’s  hands,  for  {mblication, 
letters  fnun  Sir  Thomas  INIunro,  criticising  in  no  un¬ 
friendly,  hut  certainly  in  no  ceremonious  manner,  the 
conduct  of  the  battle  of  Assaye. 

When  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  work  appeared,  we 
spoke  of  its  contents  and  execution  at  some  length ;  at  pre¬ 
sent  we  merely  offer  our  readers  a  few  extracts,  which 
show  the  playful  sagacity  of  the  gallant  deceased.  Our 
tirst  is  from  a  letter  dated  London,  wrote  while  the  young 
cadet  was  on  his  way  to  the  land  of  ju’omise ; 

“  I  live  very  happily,  excejd  sometimes  when  I  am  tor¬ 
mented  by  a  tailor’s  wife,  a  neighbour  of  ours.  These  four 
or  five  days  past,  about  four  o’clock,  a  little  before  I  go  out 
to  dinner,  she  opened  the  door,  looked  in,  and  went  down 
stairs.  I  could  not  understand  her  meaning  till  Tuesday, 
when  she  came  in  at  her  onlinary  time  with  a  large  bowl 
of  soup  and  a  penny  roll  boiled  in  it.  ‘  The  soup  will  do 
you  good,’  says  she ;  ‘  you  don’t  look  well,  and  I  am  afraid 
you  eiit  sparingly.*  I  endeavoured  to  convince  her  that  I 
was  well  enough,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  I  was  oliliged  to  take 
the  s(»up.  I  might  as  well  have  swallowed  melted  tallow. 

I  thought  to  have  avoided  the  souj)  yesterday  ;  I  did  not 
come  home  till  night ;  but  I  had  the  same  bowlful  to  sup[>er 
last  night  that  I  had  to  dinner  the  day  before.  She  had 
lH*en  telling  the  people  below,  that  the  young  gentleman  in 
the  garret  is  either  in  a  consumption,  or  starving  himself.” 

The  following  remarks  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  certain  weak  brethren  who  are  apt  to  mis¬ 
take  sentimental  excitement  for  true  piety  : 

“  If  James  did  not  find  in  the  study  of  anatomy,  in  the 
wonderful  construction  of  the  human  frame,  a  wide  field 
for  indulging  the  contemplations  of  a  religious  mind,  I 
should  he  afraid  of  his  abandoning  the  hospital  for  the  pul¬ 
pit.  He  is  so  very  spiritual,  that  he  seems  to  follow  lite- 
i*ally  the  text  of  ‘Thank  God  for  all  things.*  When  I 
opened  his  fii*st  letter,  I  thought  I  had  got  hold  of  a  new 
litany.  In  every  sentence  there  was,  ‘thank  God,* — ‘  if  it 
please  God,* — ‘  God  willing,*  and  many  ejaculations  of  this 
sort.  I  have  been  obliged  t(»  quote  his  liivourite  book,  to 
show  him  the  impropriety  of  such  expressions,  except  in  his 
closet.  He  is  much  attached  to  botany,  which,  he  tells  me, 
gives  to  a  refiectiiig  mind  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  the 
|M)wer  of  the  Divinity.  This  dtH'trine,  though  it  is  al wavs 
introduced  as  an  exordium  ti»  all  botanical  treatises,  has 
never  imule  much  impression  on  me,  for  I  never  could  con¬ 
ceive  why  a  man  tmght  to  atlmire  the  omnip(»tence  of  the 
Creator  in  the  minute,  rather  than  in  the  grami,  objects  of 
the  creation  ;  or  why  he  slnmld  be  lessstrm  k  by  rivers  and 
mountains,  the  ocean  and  the  firmament,  than  by  the  sexual 
system  of  plants.  1  shall  siiv'  no  more  of  this  till  I  see 
James,  and  hear  his  reasons  for  worshipping  a  rose  rather 
than  the  sun  ;  and  if  he  has  not  already  made  a  convert  of 
you,  1  shall  then  endeavour  to  bring  you  over  to  my  more 
sublime  religion.” 

In  another  letter.  Sir  Thomas  sketches,  with  great  fe-  j 
licity,  one  of  the  worst  curses  of  existence  :  I 


“  A  Wife  cannot  be  gifted  with  a  more  dangerous  talent 

Such  women  be  never  at  rest  when  their  husbands  slee 
well  a-nights ;  they  are  never  at  ease,  except  when  the  poor 
man  is  ailing,  that  they  have  the  pleasure  of  recover! mr  him 
again  ;  it  gratifies  both  their  medical  vanity  and  their  love 
of  power,  by  making  him  more  dependent  on  them;  audit 
gratifies  all  the  finer  feelings  of  romaiu'e.  What  a  treasure 
what  a  rich  subject  I  shall  be  about  ten  years  hence,  when 
shivering  at  every  breeze,  for  the  laboratory  of  such  a  wife* 
when  my  withered  carcass  would  be  made  to  undergo  aii 
endless  succession  of  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  the 
medical  world  !  I  should  be  foi’ced,  in  order  to  escape  her 
prescriptions,  to  conceal  my  complaints  when  I  was  really 
sick,  and  to  go  out  and  take  medicine  by  stealth,  as  a  man 
goes  to  the  club  to  drink,  when  he  is  unhappily  linked  to  a 
sober  wife.  Were  Heaven,  for  some  wise  purpose,  to  de¬ 
liver  me  into  the  hands  of  a  nostrum-skilled  wife,  it  would 
Jn  an  instant  dissipate  all  my  dreams  of  retiring  to  spend 
my  latter  days  in  indolence  and  (piiet.  I  would  see  with 
grief  that  I  was  doomed  to  enter  into  a  more  active  career 
than  that  in  which  I  had  been  so  long  engaged  ;  fin*  I  would 
consider  her  and  myself  as  two  hostile  powers  commencing 
a  war,  in  which  both  would  be  continually  exerting  all  the 
resources  of  their  genius :  she  to  circumvent  me,  and  throw 
me  into  the  hospital,  and  I  to  escape  ca])tivity  and  elixirs. 
No  modern  w'ar  could  be  more  inveterate,  for  it  could  ter¬ 
minate  only  w’ith  the  death  of  one  or  other  of  the  combat¬ 
ants.  If,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  my  conjugal 
afiection,  the  natural  jndnciple  of  self-preservation  should 
be  still  stronger,  and  make  me  lament  to  survive  her,  I 
imagine  iny  eating  heartily  and  sleeping  soundly  would 
very  soon  bring  about  her  dissolution.” 

In  a  letter  to  Mr  Kirkinan  Finlay,  he  thus  expresses 
himself  in  regard  to  a  celebrated  townsman  : 

“  Bailie  Jarvie  is  a  credit  to  our  town,  and  I  could  almost 
swear  that  I  have  seen  both  him  and  his  father,  the  deacon, 
afore  him,  in  the  Saltmarket ;  and,  I  trust,  that  if  1  am 
spared,  and  get  back  there  again,  I  shall  see  some  of  his 
wmrthy  descendants  walking  in  his  steps.  Had  the  Bailie 
been  here,  we  could  have  shown  him  many  greater  thieves, 
but  none  so  respectable  as  Rob  Roy.  The  difierence  be¬ 
tween  the  Mali ratta  and  the  Highland  Robs  is,  that  the 
one  does  from  choice,  what  the  other  did  from  necessity; 
for  a  Mahratta  would  rather  get  ten  pounds  by  plunder, 
than  a  hundred  by  an  honest  calling,  whether  in  the  Salt- 
market  or  the  Gallowgate. 

“I  am  thinking,  as  the  boys  in  Scotland  say — I  am  think¬ 
ing,  jirovost,  that  I  am  wasting  my  time  very  idly  in  this 
country  ;  and  that  it  would  be,  or  at  least  would  look,  wiser, 
to  be  living  quietly  and  doosely  at  home.  Were  I  now  there, 
instead  of  running  about  the  country  with  camps  here,  I 
might,  at  this  moment,  be  both  pleasantly  and  jirotitably 
emjdoyed  in  gathering  black  boyds  with  you  among  the 
braes  near  the  Largs.  There  is  no  enjoyment  in  this  country 
equal  to  it,  and  I  heartily  wish  that  I  were  once  more  fairly 
among  the  bushes  with  you,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  sticket 
by  yon  drove  of  wild  knowt  that  looked  so  sharply  after 
Had  they  found  us  asleep  in  the  dyke,  they  would 


us. 


have  made  us  repent  breaking  the  Sabbath;  although  I 
thought  there  was  no  great  harm  in  doing  such  a  thing  in 
your  company.” 

The  following  short  passage  seems  to  us  beautifully 
illustrative  of  the  mingled  feelings  with  which,  after  a 
long  and  active  service  in  the  East,  our  veterans  contem¬ 
plate  a  return  to  their  native  land  : 

“  It  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  I  thought  that  I  had 
taken  a  final  leave  of  this  country  ;  but  I  am  now,  after  a 
tour  nearly  of  a  thousand  miles,  sitting  in  my  tent,  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  passes  leading  tlown  from  ^lysore  to  the 
Carnatic,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  from  Ma<lras.  I  am  anxious  to  leave  India,  yet  1 
shall  leave  it  with  a  heavy  heart.  I  have  spent  so  much  of 
my  life  in  it — I  am  so  well  acijuainted  with  the  peojde  itj 
climate  is  so  fine,  and  its  mountain  scenery  so  wild  am 
beautiful,  that  I  almost  regret  that  it  is  not  my  own  coun¬ 
try  :  but  it  is  not  my  home,  and  it  is  time  I  should  go  there, 
whether  it  is  to  be  in  Scotland  or  in  England.” 

Our  last  ([notation  is  from  another  letter  to  Mr  linlaj, 
towards  whom  he  seems  to  have  entertained  a  most  sin¬ 
cere  friendship.  We  wish  he  were  still  at  that  gentlt- 
man’s  elbow  ;  he  miglit  give  him  some  useful  hints  in  t 
present  crisis.  ,  ,  . 

“  What  castle  is  this  you  have  got  into?  1  read  it 
Howard  at  first,  but  thiuking  that  could  not.  be  right, 
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,  trying  again,  and  can  make  nothing  of  it  unless 

’tie  Toward  or  Toward.  I  believe  I  must  go  to  the  spot 
•n  order  to  ascertain  the  true  name.  I  hope  you  have  got 
*lenty  of  knowt,  and  stane  dykes,  and  black  boyds.  The 
?  r^es  are  useful  for  more  things  tlian  one  ;  they  keep  us  in 
the  practice  of  louping,  they  help  to  ripen  the  black  boyds, 
nd  they  onable  us  to  parley  with  the  knowt  without  danger. 
^  “  You  are  ])erfectly  correct  in  your  orthograjihy  of  the 
•  black  boyds,  at  least  we  spelt  them  your  way,  when  I  be¬ 
longed  to  the  grammar-sciiocd  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
1  must  not  do  so  uii- Glasgow-like  a  thing  as  not  to 
reply  to  your  recommendation  of  Lieutenant  Campbell  of 
Ormodale.  He  is  a  promising  young  man,  but  he  is  out 
of  my  hands  at  present,  as  he  has  lately  been  appointed  by 
'  the  commander-in-chief  to  a  staff  office  with  our  troops  at 
Penang,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  push  his  way  in 
the  service.  I  am  afraid,  from  what  1  have  read  some¬ 
where  lately,  of  there  being  twenty-five  thousand  Irish 
weavers  and  labourers  about  Glasgow,  that  there  can  be 
very  few  of  what  you  call  right  proper  Glasgow-men  left. 
I  suspect  that  you  have  not  now  many  of  the  pure  old 
breed  of  right  proper  Glasgow  weavers,  whom  I  remember 
about  the  Gi’ammar-scho(d  wynd  and  the  back  of  the  lle- 
lief  kirk.  They  are  probably  now  like  a  Highland  regi¬ 
ment,  of  which  I  once  heard  an  old  sergeant  say,  that*  what 
with  Irish  and  what  with  English,  they  were  now  no 
better  than  other  men.’  ” 


The  Whole  Art  of  Dress  /  Or  the  Road  to  Elegance  and 
Fashion,  at  the  enormous  Saving  of  Thirty  per  Cent  !  !  ! 
Being  a  Treatise  upon  that  Essential  and  much  Culti¬ 
vated  Requisite  of  the  present  Day,  Gentlemen's  Cos¬ 
tume  ;  Explaining,  and  clearly  Defining,  by  a  Series  of 
Beautifully-Flngraved  Illustrations,  the  most  becoming 
Assortment  of  Colours  and  Styles  of  Dress  and  Un¬ 
dress,  in  all  their  Varieties  ;  suited  to  different  Ages  and 
Complexions,  so  as  to  render  the  Human  Figure  most 
Si/mmetrical  and  Imposing  to  the  Eye.  Also,  Direc¬ 
tions  in  the  Purchase  of  all  Kinds  of  Wearing  Apparel : 
Accompanied,  by  Hints  for  the  Toilette,  containing  a  few 
Valuable  and  Original  Recipes ;  likewise  some  Advice 
to  the  Improvement  of  Defects  in  the  Person  and  Car¬ 
riage  ;  together  with  a  Dissertation  on  Uniform  in  Ge¬ 
neral,  and  the  Selection  of  Fancy  Dress.  I>y  a  Cavalry 
Officer.  liondou.  Effingham  Wilson.  1830. 

The  Economy  of  the  Teeth  and  Gums,  and  the  Interior  of 
the  Mouth ;  including  the  Medical,  Mechanical,  and 
Moral  Treatment  of  the  most  Frequent  Diseases  and 
Accidents  incidental  to  the  Structure  and  Function  of 
those  most  Delicate  Parts  :  With  the  Means  of  Cor¬ 
recting  and  Purifying  a  Tainted  or  J  ^npleasant  Hreath, 
and  other  Personal  or  Atmospherical  Effluvia,  arising 
from  Local  or  Constitutional  Causes,  or  Injuries,  13 y 

the  Author  of  the  Economy  of  the  Feet  and  Hands. 
London.  Effingham  Wilson.  1830. 


Effingham  Wilson,  bookseller  to  the  Emperor  of  all 
file  Uussias,  one  of  the  most  benevolent  and  disinterested 
of  mankind,  has  devoted  himself  to  the  high  and  honour- 
aide  task  of  preaching  the  doctrines  of  Chesterfield  in  the 
Most  benighted  recesses  of  the  city  of  London.  'There  is 
oubtless  something  much  more  imposing  in  the  idea  of 
raving  distant  seas,  and  unhealthy  climates,  to  convert 
and  civilize  nations  who  are  little  raised  above  the  beasts; 
and  yet,  to  our  minds,  the  privations  and  discomforts  to 
^  ich  a  man  of  a  naturally  susceptible  and  highly  culti¬ 
vated  taste  for  the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  life  ex- 
himself,  by  taking  up  his  abode  midway  between 
districts  of  St  Giles  and  Wapping,  are  infinitely  more 
overwhelming.  We  ourselves  have  a(;tually  j)enetrated, 
b*^.V***  '^  discovery,  as  far  as  Billingsgate,  and  must 
know  something  of  the  matter.  Then,  as 
*Lgnity  and  importance  his  vocation,  we  wish 
•^parage  lodMuly  ;  but  the  teaching  tin?  shrivelled  and 
J^oke-dried  plebeians  and  greasy  aristocrats  of  that  dis- 
land  to  dress  and  live  cleanly,  may,  to  say  the  leaNt, 
mi  an  equality  with  the  labours  of  Brougham  or 
Horner. 


There  is  something  inexpressibly  attrjictive  in  the  mere 
outside  of  3Ir  Wilson’s  books.  We  should  at  any  time 
recognise  one  of  them  among  a  thousand.  The  “  para¬ 
dise  of  dainty  devices”  impressed  upon  the  cover  of  each, 
in  which  a  thousand  little  emblems,  all  full  of  covert 
meaning,  blend  and  mingle  in  the  most  intricate  harmony 
of  outline  and  colouring,  render  what  was  said  of  his 
books  by  a  great  philosopher  of  the  day— that  their  out¬ 
sides  had  more  meaning  than  the  insides  of  many  works 
of  more  pretence — nothing  more  than  a  simple  truth. 

H  is  title-pages,  too,  are  admirably  calculated  to  further 
the  intentions  of  the  propagator  of  a  new  faith,  contain¬ 
ing,  in  general,  fully  as  much  matter  as  the  Avork  to 
which  they  are  prefixed.  'The  reader  may  form  some 
idea  of  their  copiousness,  by  consulting  the  two  which  we 
have  transcribe<l  above.  This  idea  of  throwing  the  most 
important  part  of  a  work  into  the  title,  is  not,  we  con¬ 
fess,  strictly  new.  We  have  seen  something  of  the  kind 
in  “  broadsides,”  as  Avell  in  those  of  ancient,  as  in  those 
of  modern  date.  Nevertheless,  INIr  Wilson  has  shown — 
in  this  bold  adoption  of  a  system,  against  which  associa¬ 
tion  Avas  ready  to  enrol  so  many  prejudices,  because  he 
saAV  how  palatable  it  AA'ould  be  to  the  community  upon 
Avhose  minds  he  Avished  to  work — a  talent  for  making  the 
most  trifling  circumstances  contribute  to  further  his  ends, 
that  stand  second  only  to  original  genius. 

The  caution  and  sagacity,  too,  AA'ith  AA'hich  he  has  dc- 
A'cloped  his  system, — the  tact  Avith  Avhich  he  insinuated 
at  first  only  such  doctrines  as  were  least  likely  to  startle 
those  Avhom  he  meant  to  make  his  converts — is  above  all 
jiraise.  The  first  number  of  his  series — of  his  truly 
“  National  Library” — AA^as I  lortator’s  Sim jilieity  of  Health. 
In  this  he  adopted  so  happily  the  tone  ]>revalent  among 
the  community  he  AA^as  addressing,  that  CA^en  Ave  Avere 
deceived,  and  thought  AA^e  had  got  under  our  hands  as  rank 
an  old  wife  of  the  male  sex  as  ever  trembled  through  life 
under  the  influence  of  dyspepsia.  Having,  by  this  pub¬ 
lic  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  nonsense,  conciliated  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hyperborean  regions  in 
Avbich  he  had  settled.  Ins  next  stej)  was  to  laill  to  his  as¬ 
sistance  an  old  army  surgeon,  whom  lie  set  to  preach  to 
the  natives  the  expediem^y  of  the  culture  gf  the  hands  and 
feet.  Wilson  is  a  disciple  of  laird  Byron’s  school  ;  and 
believing  a  fine  hand  to  be  the  inseparable  concomitant 
of  noble  sentiment,  resolved  to  try  Avhether,  by  improving 
the  paws  of  his  neighbours,  he  might  not  be  able  to  ele¬ 
vate  their  minds.  In  this  undertaking  he  was,  AA'e  are 
happy  to  say,  so  successful,  that  the  “  Economy  of  the 
Hands  and  Feet”— to  AA’hich,  our  readers  Avill  re(!olb*ct, 
Ave  not  long  ago  aAV'arded  the  meed  of  praise — has  already 
reached  its  third  edition. 

Emboldened  by  success,  lie  endeavoured,  Avilh  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  same  indefatigable  ally,  to  recommend  that 
some  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  beautifying  of  the 
teeth  and  gums.  This  Avairk  was  addressed  more  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  fair  sex  ;  but  as,  in  the  course  iif  its  precepts, 
the  practice  of  smoking  fell  to  be  discussed,  some  mur¬ 
murs  were  excited  in  the  Avard  of  Billingsgate.  Our 
zealous  and  conscientious  missionary  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  his  detestation  of  that  habit,  Avhich  had 
unluckily  become  a  second  nature  to  by  far  the  most 
athletic  and  eloquent  portion  of  hit  fair  flock.  A  timely 
concession  to  their  ju'cjudices  restoreii  tranquillity;  and 
now  our  daring  innovator  found  that  he  had  advanced 
so  far  as  to  leave  himself  no  power  either  of  retreating  or 
standing  still.  T  he  spirit  of  enquiry  was  roused,  and 
loudly  called  for  a  comprehensive  and  rational  treatise  on 
external  deportment. 

Now  it  was,  although  not  Avdthout  sonu*  misgivings, 
that  our  hero  produce<I  his  \\  hole  Art  of  Dress.”  'The 
compiler  of  this  new  “  Augsburg  Confession,”  is  a  ca¬ 
valry  offic<‘r  ;  for  the  ^lissionarv  establishment  of  the 
Royal  J’lxchaiige,  like  that  of  Herriihuth,  contains  la¬ 
bourers  who  have  been  selected  from  almost  every  world¬ 
ly  profession.  In  all  ages  of  the  world  it  has  been  found 
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no  easy  task  to  unite  the  agreeable  and  the  useful,  the 
beautiful  with  the  strictly  moral.  This  has  at  last  been 
accomplished  by  the  author  of  the  ‘‘  Whole  Art  of  Dress.” 
We  demonstrated  last  week,  no  doubt  to  the  entire  satis¬ 
faction  of  our  readers,  that  the  fundamental,  and  indeed, 
the  only  virtue,  is  avarice.  Now,  observe  how  beauti¬ 
fully  our  cavalry  officer,  instructed,  no  doubt,  in  the 
practical  school  of  half-pay,  dovetails  his  ornamental,  or 
(as  the  Germans  would  term  it)  his  aestheticaU  into  our 
moral  theory — “  The  road  to  elegance  and  fashion,  at 
the  enormous  saving  of  thirty  per  cent.”  “  Saveall  set 
his  mark.” 

We  have  not  time  at  present  to  enter  into  all  the  merits 
of  this  admirable  treatise;  but  the  following  recipe  for  a 
beautiher  of  the  hair  will  serve  to  convince  our  readers 
that  a  refined  spirit  has  presided  at  its  compilation : 

RECIPE  FOR  THE  HAIR. 

“  Of  tine  beef  marrow  take  l^lb.,  of  burnt  brandy,  two 
table-spoonfuls,  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  best  flask 
oil.” 

There  is  something  most  exquisitely  aboriginal  in  this 
receipt.  We  are  uncertain  whether  it  be  most  redolent 
of  Pudding-lane  and  Pye-corner,  or  of  the  back  w’oods 
of  America.  It  leads  the  imagination  back  to  the  first 
struggles  of  nascent  refinement.  In  about  a  month  we 
hope  to  receive  Mr  Wilson’s  First  Report  of  the  Society 
for  the  Dissemination  of  Ornamental  Knowledge  in  the 
Wilds  of  London,  when  our  readers  may  expect  a  full 
account  of  the  success  which  has  attended  his  arduous 
labours. 

Woman :  a  Satire ;  and  other  Poems,  By  Wadham 
Pembroke.  Post  8vo.  Pp.  148.  London.  Hurst, 
Chance,  and  Co.  1830. 

Mr  Pembroke  tells  us— 

“  I’m  too  attach’d  to  Venere  et  vino,— 

I  mean  a  beauty,  and  a  glass  of  wine  O 

speaks  of 

‘‘  Those  harlots  who  notorious  were 
The  fetid  colleagues  of  Aspasia-r,*” 

describes  ladies,  who 

— “  move  along  like  waves  when  gently  fill’d 
With  tepid  warmth,  from  Thetis’  breast  distill’d;” 

announces  the  important  fact,  that 

“  ’Tis  not  ordain’d  by  nature  or  by  fate. 

That  eagles  from  the  dove  should  generate 

discovers, 

—  “  that  Russell  made  a  blunder. 

In  saying  that  in  Dryden’s  Sigisinunda-r, 

The  feelings  of  her  heart  were  too  excessive 

describes  critics  as 

“  Those  salty  gew-gaws,  wdio  so  much  of  late 
lnfuse<l  their  poison  into  Gallia’s  state 

and  this  he  calls  writing  a  satire. 

His  idea  of  comfort  must  be  rather  peculiar,  for  he 
pillows  his  god  of  love  certainly  not  on  a  bed  of  roses  : 

“  They,  who  that  pretty  boy. 

In  their  bosoms  to  eiij<»y. 

Stole  away,  and  laid  his  head 
In  their  diamond-studded  bed.” 

We  shall  no  longer  detain  his  “  Fugitive  Pieces”  on 
their  way  to  oblivion. 

The  Life  of  the  late  William  Ritchie,  one  of  the 

Ministers  of  the  lliijh  ('hurch  of  Kdinbimjh,  and  Pro^ 
fessor  of  Diviniti/  in  the  I  niversity  of  that  Citjf,  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Nelson,  M.  W.  S.,  author  of  a  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Religion  in  the  Fiicyclopa*dia  Kdinensis,  &c. 
&c.  12mo.  I’p.  108.  Edinburgh.  Waugh  and 

limes. 

This  is  one  of  the  smallest  books  that  it  has  fallen  to 
our  lot  to  review ;  and  yet  the  author  has,  by  a  happy 


power  of  condensation,  managed  to  concentrate,  within 
its  narrow  limits,  a  greater  quantity  of  twaddle  than 
much  larger  works  can  boast  of.  Its  material  bulk  is  a 
happy  type  of  its  intellectual  pretensions.  A  consider¬ 
able  porti<ui  of  its  little  length  is  occupied  with  the  details 
of  some  uninteresting  squabbles  in  the  Divinity  Hall  of 
Edinburgh  during  the  incumbency  of  Drs  Hunter  and 
Ritchie.  If  it  was  the  author’s  intention  to  pourtray  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  teachers  and  taught  at  that 
period,  he  has,  with  a  singular  felicity,  managed  to  omit 
every  characteristic  feature.  There  was  occasionally 
something  excessively  piquant  in  the  criticisms  of  the 
first-mentioned  professor  upon  the  exercises  of  his  pupils 
For  example,  we  remember  to  have  heard  of  one  theo¬ 
logian  whose  exegesis  elicited  from  the  old  gentleman 
some  such  remarks  as  these : — “  I  canna  say  that  I  am 
sae  fameeliar  wi’  the  Latin  tongue  as  I  ance  was,  and  as 
I  ought  to  be.  But  if  I  remember  right,  some  o’  the 
verbs  used  to  be  irregular.  Now,  it  strikes  me,  sir,  that 
a’  your  Verbs  are  regular.”  This  same  exemplary  pattern 
of  regularity,  we  have  been  further  informed,  subsequently 
distinguished  himself  by  attainments  equally  wonderful 
in  the  Gaelic  language.  IVIr  Nelson  must  have  been  one 
I  of  his  contemporaries — could  he  favour  us  with  his  name? 


Ravenstonedale ;  or,  the  Triumph  of  Innocence,  A  Tale, 
I2mo.  Pp.  273.  Edinburgh.  1830. 

This  is  a  tale  of  domestic  life,  simply  and  sensibly 
told.  We  feel  an  interest  in  the  author,  who  has  found 
time  to  compose  it,  Avithout  declining  the  laborious  du¬ 
ties  which  accrue  to  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  whose 
rank  is  above  the  lower,  although  scarcely  belonging 
to  what  are  called  the  middle  classes.  Had  we  found 
nothing  in  the  book  to  praise,  we  should,  under  these 
circumstances,  have  passed  it  over  Avithout  remark,  but 
Ave  are  happy  to  find  that  Ave  can  conscientiously  recom¬ 
mend  it. 


Full  Annals  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1830.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Hone,  Author  of  “  The  Everyday  Book,”  &c.  &c. 
8a’o.  I’p.  128.  Third  Edition.  London.  Thomas 
Tegg.  1830. 

It  is  no  proof  of  the  cleverness  of  this  work  that  it  has 
reached  a  third  edition.  It  is  sold  for  half-a-crown,  and, 
at  the  present  moment,  the  most  insufficient  narrative  ot 
the  Parisian  Revolution  Avould  fetch  that  sum.  But  3Ir 
Hone’s  Avork  has  really  deserv'ed  its  rapid  sale.  It  is 
neatly  and  intelligently  got  up,  ornamented  with  spirited 
Avoodcuts,  and  almost  exhausting  the  subject.  3  he  best 
praise  Ave  can  give  it  is  to  say,  that  it  is  in  every  way 
AV'orthy  of  the  established  reputation  of  the  clever  author 
of  “  3'he  EA’eryday  Book.” 


Scripture  the  Test  of  Character :  An  Address  to  the 
In  fluential  Classes  of  Society,  on  the  Influence  of  their 
Fxample.  8vo.  Pp.  123.  Edinburgh.  4Vaughan 
I  lines.  1830. 

The  Extent  of  Scriptural  Inspiration  Examined,  in  ^ 
letter  to  the  Rev,  M,  Russell,  IL.l),  ‘ 

Terrot,  A.  31.  8vo.  Pp.  23.  Edinburgh.  Joha  j 
Ward  law.  1830. 


The  first  of  these  pamphlets  is  a  piece  of  sentinienta^ 
pious  declamation.  'riie  second  discusses  one 
(piestions  agitated  in  Dr  Russell’s  Discourses  on  the  >  • 
lennium,  in  a  manner  that  almost  justifies  an  *^^  *^f^*^*^ 
sobriquet  once  attached  by  a  populiu*  periodical  to  its  a 
thor. 
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The  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  Post  8vo.  Pp. 

186.  London.  Edward  Moxon.  1830. 

We  are  happy  to  possess  these,  our  favourite  sonnets, 
in  such  an  elegant  form.  We  trust  that  the  taste  whicli 
the  publisher  has  shown  in  getting  up  this  little  volume, 
and  also  Charles  Lamb’s  Album  Verses,  may  soon  ac¬ 
quire  for  him  such  a  run  of  business,  as  shall  leave  him 
no  time  to  gratify  us  with  such  elegant  nicknacks.  We 
are  of  those  who  love  books  elegant  in  their  form,  as 
^'ell  as  valuable  in  tln*ir  contents,  and  we  therefore  wel¬ 
come  such  an  enterprising  and  tasteful  publisher  as  Mr 
Moxon. 


The  French  Revolution  in  1 830.  A  Comic  Poem,  Py 
F.  W.  N.  llayley,  Es(j.  With  Portraits  <»f  Louis 
Philippe  L,  General  la  Fayette,  and  Prince  I’olignac. 
London.  Alfred  Miller.  1830. 

Monsieur  Nontom/paiv.  Illustrated  by  II.  Cruikshank. 

London.  Alfred  Miller.  1830. 

The  Devits  Visit.  A  Poem,  from  the  Oriyinal  Manu¬ 
script.  Illustrated  by  eight  Engravings  on  Wood, 
after  Designs  by  Robert  Cruikshank.  London.  Wil¬ 
liam  Kidd.  1830. 

The  French  Revolution  was  no  joke.  We  are  the  less 
surprised  to  find  that  Mr  Bayley  has  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  make  one  out  of  it. — We  should  have  ju  eferred  the 
genuine  old  ballad  of  Nontongpaw  to  the  stanzas  tliat 
have  been  substituted  for  it.  Robert  Cruikshank  has 
failed  in  his  Frenchmen,  but  John  Bull  and  his  j»ug-dog 
are  genuine — If  we  were  the  Devil — as  we  are  only  his 
master — we  should  feel  devilishly  annoyed  at  the  II — d 
liberties  which  some  rhymesters  and  caricaturists  have 
been  taking  of  late,  and  exclaim,  with  a  sister  spirit, 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose.” 


PERIODICALS  FOR  OCTOBFJR. 

The  Westminster  Review,  ]\o.  XXVI. —  The  Xcw 
Monthly  and  London  Maya  zine.  No.  C XV III.— 
Blackwood's  Maya  zine,  No.  CLXXII.  —  Fhe  Monthhf 
Magazine,  No.  L  \  11 L — The  United  Service  Journal, 
No.  XXII.  Parts  1.  and  II.— The  Asiatic  .lour nal, 
and  Monihlg  Register  for  Rritish  and  Foreign  India, 
China,  and  Australia.  New  Series.  No.  X. — La 
Belle  Assemble,  No.  LXX. 

Althocgh  we  do  not  regularly  notice  the  labours  of 
the  periodical  press,  we  keep  a  steady  eye  upon  them,  and 
muster  them  now  and  then,  by  way  of  calling  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  appalling  fact.  They  are  all  getting  con- 
ouiidedly  political,  by  which  means  they  uniformly  cheat 
us,  with  whom  it  is  matter  of  conscience  to  eschew  all 
such  pestilent  discussions,  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  price 
We  pay  for  them.  If,  indeed,  they  could  say  any  thing  to 

t  e  purpose - But  there’s  no  use  in  grumbling. 

7/ie  W estminster  Review  is  in  great  force  this  time, 
etaphysics,  biography,  antiquities,  criticism,  travels, 
niedical  disquisition,  and  politics,  succeed  each  other  with 
*  uridant  and  pleasing  variety.  There  is,  too,  a  unity  of 
^nig  and  principle  running  through  all  the  articles, 
‘ch,  although  little  likely — from  the  exclusive  creed  of 
e  editors— -to  add  to  the  popularity  of  the  work,  cer- 
‘*u  j  enhances  its  value.  We  like  to  see  a  constant  re- 
•^reiice  to  first  principles  in  writers  of  all  kinds.  The 
laboured  article  is  that  which  professes  to  discuss  Mr 
j  •  s  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind.  It  is  an  able  article, 
uo,  but  rather  manages  to  give  the  ostensible  subject  the 
^  first  half  discusses  the  importan(*e  of  mental 
ju*  moral  science ;  the  last  presents  us  with  a  view  of  the 
epn}  siological  discoveries  regarding  the  nervous  system. 
'•  Paragraph  only  is  allotted  to  mental  analysis 

general,  and  Mr  Mill’s  doctrines  in  particular;  and 
this  short  passage  contains  a  glaiing  contradiction  to 


some  admissions  made  by  the  writer  in  the  earlier  part  of 
hisessay.  He  speaks  at  one  place  of  a“  power  of  continuous 
attention”  capable  of  being  strengthened  by  exercise^  But 
when  he  comes  to  laydown  his  metaphysical  creed,  he  tells 
us,  that  “  sensation,  association,  and  naming,  are  the  three 
elements  which  are  to  the  constitution  of  niiinl,  what  the 
four  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  azote,  are  to 
the  composition  of  the  body.”  W  hich  being  interpreted, 
means,  that  upon  a  careful  analysis,  all  the  mental  pheno¬ 
mena  will  be  fi>und  resolvable  into  these  three.  hat 
then  becomes  of  his  “  power  of  continuous  attention  ?”  It 
is  not  a  sensation,  it  is  not  association,  it  is  not  naming. 
It  is  something  admitted  by  the  vvriter  to  exist,  and 
recognisevl  by  common  consciousness  as  distinct  from, 
and  independent  of,  the  other  three.  It  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  class  of  mental  fiheiioinena,  recognised  by  Descartes 
and  Stewart  as  that  in  which  the  difference  between 
mind  and  matter  is  most  apparent,  to  which  belongs  the 
])ower  of  self-examination — a  power  which  developes 
itself  late  in  all,  never  in  many.  This  power  does  not 
seem  to  have  yet  developed  itself  in  any  one  Westminster 
metaphysician,  and  C(»nse(|uently,  these  gentlemen  cannot 
be  listened  to  in  discussions  respecting  that  science.  Their 
talents  entitle  them  to  attention  ujam  almost  every  other 
question,  but  in  this  they  have  made  too  freifuent  appeals 
to  the  “  argumeiitum  ab  ignorantia,”  to  be  entitled  to 
any  deference.  The  best  articles  after  this,  (lor,  with 
all  its  faults,  it  is  the  work  of  no  common  mind,)  are  the 
review  of  Jefferson’s  Memoirs,  and  that  ot  Alexander’s 
'Travels,  (whicJi  contains  some  caj>ital  hits.)  The  ar¬ 
ticles  entitbMl,  I.ondon  Bridge,  Hydrophobia,  and  Novels 
and  Travels  in  Turkey,  are  also  good.  On  the  whole, 
this  number  is  w'ell  calculated  to  corrobm  ate  the  estimate 
we  have  all  along  formed  of  the  \\  estminster  Review— ii 
w'ork  of  tlie  very  first- rate  talent,  from  most  of  whose 
opinions  in  morals,  religion,  jiolitics,  and  criticism,  vve 
have  the  honour  to  dissent. 

The  New  JMonthlg  for  October,  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  readable  numbers  wx*  have  seen  for  some  time.  M  e 
know  not  whether  the  conversation  betw’cen  Byron  and 
Shelley,  on  the  character  of  Hamlet,  be  historical  or  fic¬ 
titious  ;  but  it  is  highly  characteristic,  and  cemtains  many 
beautiful  and  just  remarks.  'The  “  Little  I’eddlington 
Guide”  is  good  ;  so  are  “  A  Taleot  Bordeaux,”  and  “  I  he 
Prison  Breaker.”  Air  Galt  has  a  manifesto  in  this 
number — amiably  characteristic.  It  has  bei*n  a  rule 

with  me,  not  to  notice  imblicly  either  laviuirable,  igno¬ 
rant,  or  malicious  criticism  — and  these  three  are  the 
only  categories  under  which  ciiticisms  of  Air  Galt’s 
works  can  be  ranged  !  Engaging  imalesty  ! 

Plac/nvood  contains  one  article,  “  'The  Aloors,”  that 
would,  “  cut  out  in  Tittle  stars,”  make  the  fortune  of  hall- 
a-dozen  of  the  rest  of  the  Alagazines.  'The  article  on 
Bentley  is  also  good,  but  we  had  enough  of  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  before.  'The  rest  of  the  Number  is  humdrum. 

The  Monthly  Magazine  goes  on  with  unabated  spirit. 
‘‘  'The  Golden  City”  would  have  been  excellent  if  it  had 
been  a  little  curtailed.  'The  “  Alusing  Alusician”  is  a 
beautiful  pendant  to  Alilton’s  “  Penseroso “  'The  Irish 
Priest  and  his  Niece,”  and  “  Father  Alurpliy’s  Dream,” 
are  fiowerful,  but  we  do  not  like  to  see  imaginative  lite- 
rature  made  polemical — this  is  to  “  clip  an  angel’s  wing.” 
'The  minor  articles  are  all  good. 

We  regret  that  our  first  notice  of  so  excellent  a  work 
.as  “  The  United  Service  JournaC  must  neci'ssarily  be 
brief.  We  regard  ourselves,  however,  as  only  leaving 
our  canl  at  present— we  will  dine  udth  the  gentleman 
some  of  these  days.  'The  present  numbi’i*  is  double 
charged,  and  con.si-quently  goes  oil*  w  ith  a  ilevil  of  a  crack. 
Part  I.  contains  an  inttuesting  extract  from  an  original 
letter  of  General  Burgoyne,  descriptive  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker’s  Hill.  'There  is  in  Part  11.  an  account  of  the 
burning  of  the  colours  of  the  second  bc.ttalion  of  the 
King’s  regiment,  finely  illustrative  ol  the  chivahous 
spirit  which  animates  our  army. 
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The  Asiatic  Journal  seems  duller  than  usual,  pro¬ 
bably  from  no  longer  having  Mr  Buckingham  to  squabble 
with,  to  whose  interesting  miscellany  it  must  have  been 
linked  in  holy  wedlock — at  least,  if  we  may  judge  by 
their  mutual  inveteracy. 

La  Belle  Assemhlee  comes  graceful  and  pensive,  “  like 
the  visions  a  saint  hath  of  heaven  in  his  dreams,”  to 
“  shut  the  scene.”  The  present  Number  is  graced  by  a 
portrait  of  no  less  a  personage  than  the  new  king  of 
France,  who  looks  a  jolly  and  portly  fellow.  The  fair 
lady,  whose  image,  according  to  prescriptive  usage,  occu¬ 
pies  the  seat  of  honour,  is  placed  vis-a-vis  to  his  majesty, 
and  ogles  him  most  perseveringly.  The  fair  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  monthly  fashions  are  still  blooming  in  im¬ 
mortal  youth. 

The  Journal  of  the  Rorjal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

No.  /.  October.  I^ondon.  John  Murray.  18*10. 
The  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal.  No.  XVIII. 

October.  Edinburgh.  Adam  Black.  1830. 

The  North  of  England  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
No.  I.  London.  Whittaker.  1830. 

The  first  of  these  works  is  a  young  stranger,  and 
therefore  requires  a  formal  introduction.  The  Royal 
Institution  was  established  under  a  charter  granted  by 
George  III.  in  the  year  18(M);  it  was  afterwards  en¬ 
larged  and  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  1810. 
Its  objects  are  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  and  facilitate 
the  introduction  of  useful  inventions.  It  maintains  a 
theatre  for  public  lectures ;  a  laboratory ;  a  copious 
library ;  and  a  museum,  containing  a  mineralogical  col¬ 
lection,  chieHy  composed  of  British  specimens.  Weekly 
meetings  of  the  members  and  their  friends  are  held  in 
the  library  on  Friday  evenings,  during  the  season,  as¬ 
suming  rather  the  uneinbarrassing  freedom  of  a  conver¬ 
sazione,  than  the  formal  character  of  a  session.  The  pe¬ 
riodical  which  we  now  introduce  to  the  reader’s  acquaint¬ 
ance,  is  published  by  the  Managers  of  the  Institution, 
in  conformity  to  a  by-law,  ordaining  them  to  publish  at 
regular  intervals,  journals  containing  reports  of  commit¬ 
tees,  original  communications,  abstracts  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  learned  societies  at  home  and  abroad,  and  notices 
of  new  discoveries.  The  managers  have  added  to  these 
subjects,  notices  of  new  scientific  jmblications ;  announ¬ 
cing  that,  when  these  describe  any  novel  or  interesting 
experiments,  they  shall  be  repeated  by  the  Professor  to 
whose  department  they  appertain.  The  Journal  is  to  be 
published  quarterly.  W  e  have  received  the  present 
Number  at  too  late  a  period  of  the  week  to  do  more  than 
superficially  glance  at  its  contents.  They  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  every  way  worthy  of  the  auspices  under  which 
they  appear.  ^V  e  shall  continue  to  watch  with  interest 
the  successive  appearances  of  this  important  publicaticui. 

Among  the  most  interesting  communications  in  the 
present  Number  <d  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
we  may  notice  the  bi(»graphical  memoir  of  Claude  I^ouis 
Richard,  by  Baron  Cuvier.  This,  altlurngh  a  brief,  is 
an  interesting  sketch  of  this  celebrated  botanist,  who 
shared  the  common  fate  of  men  of  genius,  in  having  to 
contend  with  much  adverse  fortune,  from  which  his  dis¬ 
position  assumed  a  sombre  c<douring,  that  reflected  its 
own  gloom  on  the  commonest  inci<lents  of  life.  Ilis 
ardent  love  of  nature,  ami  more  especially  his  devotion  to 
botanical  pursuits,  became  manifest  at  a  very  early  age  ; 
and,  had  his  intercourse  with  the  world  been  less  che¬ 
quered  by  disapp<»intment,  every  department  of  natural 
history  would  have  been  more  benefited  by  his  investi¬ 
gations  ;  but  he  lias  only  left  behind  him  a  few  works, 
barely  suflicient  to  excite  our  regret  that  he  ilid  not  ac¬ 
complish  more,  and  to  warrant  the  hope  “  that  his  son, 
xvho  was  educated  in  his  school,  and  embiied  with  his 
doctrines,  will  not  only  implement  his  filial  duty,  by 
publishing  his  works,  but  will  extend  and  add  to  them 
what  may  still  be  wautiiig  for  their  completion.”  The 


next  communication  of  interest  is  that  entitled.  Additions 
to  the  Natural  History  of  British  Animals,  by  Dr  Cold¬ 
stream  ;  which  reflects  high  credit  on  his  assiduity,  and 
gives  us  additional  reason  to  anticipate  that, by  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  his  exertions,  he  will  materially  enrich  that  de¬ 
partment  of  science  to  which  he  has  already  devoted  his 
attention.  Professor  Olensted’s  account  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  Hail-storms,  Charles  Von  Reumer’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Biblical  Geography,  and  the  Baron  de  Brunken’s 
memoir  on  the  Imperial  Forest  of  Bialoweza,  are  valu¬ 
able  communications,  and  will  be  read  with  interest.  Dr 
Allen  Thomson’s  essay  on  the  Developement  of  the  Vas¬ 
cular  System  in  Vertebrated  Animals,  next  claims  atten¬ 
tion.  It  formed  the  subject  of  his  inaugural  dissertation 
on  taking  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  during  the  last  session.  W  hile  he 
displays  much  critical  acumen  in  referring  to  the  works 
of  former  physiologists,  he  presents  us  with  the  results  of 
his  own  experiments,  which  appear  to  have  been  very  nume¬ 
rous,  and  conducted  with  much  care.  He  traces  the  deve¬ 
lopement  of  the  heart  through  the  ditferent  classes  of  fishes, 
birds,  and  mammalia,  from  its  most  simple  to  its  most  com¬ 
plex  structure — from  the  moment  w  hen  itsfirst  rudiments 
become  visible  under  the  magnifying  glass  to  the  period 
when  its  organization  becomes  complete;  and  he  further 
illustrates  his  very  perspicuous  account  by  referring  to 
draAvings  Avhich  have  been  executed  by  himself,  and  ydace 
the  whole  matter  in  a  most  clear  and  intelligible  light. 
The  Avhole  essay  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author;  but 
we  cannot  take  leave  of  it  without  expressing  our  regret, 
that,  according  to  the  new  regulations  of  the  University, 
graduates  are  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  publishing 
their  inaugural  dissertations  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  devote  so  much  attention  to  them,  know¬ 
ing  that,  as  manuscripts,  their  circulation  must  be  very 
limited,  and  that  they  are  read  to  be  laid  aside,  and  laid 
aside  only  to  be  forgotten.  If  the  Seiiatus  Academicus 
requirci  every  candidate  for  a  medical  degree  to  present  a 
thesis,  more  importance  would  be  attached  to  it  ;  and  the 
consequence  of  the  apathy  to  which  Ave  refer  is,  that  the 
present  is  the  only  inaugural  dissertation  Ave  haA’e  seen 
this  year,  possessing  information  in  any  Avay  AV'orthy  ot 
being  introduced  into  any  standard  AAHirk  of  science.  Alter 
the  essay  of  Dr  A.  Thomson,  AA’e  find  a  short  coiiiinuni- 
cation  by  Mr  Stark,  on  changes  in  the  colour  ot  fishes. 
He  confir.ed  minnoAv^s  in  a  Avhite  basin,  from  Avhich  he 
excluded  the  light,  and  on  examining  them  the  tollowing 
morning,  found,  that  the  former  colours  ot  the  back  had 
faded  ;  that  the  bright  bars  on  the  sides  had  nearly  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  and  the  belly  had  become  almost  Avbite.  Bii 
exposing  the  Aessel  to  light  again,  the  fish  regained  their 
original  colours  ;  and  on  again  replacing  it  in  the  dark, 
they  became  of  a  pale  sand  colour.  Similar  experiments 
AA^ere  repeated  AA’ith  the  stickle-back,  loche,  and  jierch,  all 
of  Avhich  shoAA’ed,  that  Avhen  confined  in  a  dark  vessel, 
the  colours  of  the  fish  assumed  much  the  colour  ot  the 
A^essel  ;  Avben  transferred  into  a  AV'bite  basin,  they  lost 
in  a  short  time  their  characteristic  markings,  and  became 
of  a  jiale  sandy  colour  ; — hence,  these  obserA’ations  illus¬ 
trate  the  principle,  that  fish  possess  the  faculty  ol  accom¬ 
modating  their  colours  to  the  ground,  or  bottom,  ol  t  ^ 
AA'aters  in  Avhich  they  reside.  The  notice  Avhich  lollo"S 
this  communication,  on  the  nervous  system  ot  the  Crus¬ 
tacea,  is  interesting  ;  but  the  subject  has  alread} 
fully  discussed.  Geologists  Avill  read  Avith  jdeasuie  t  e 
sketch  of  the  lacustrine  basins  of  Baza  and  Albania,  au( 
the  essay  of  Hoffman  on  A'alleys  of  elcA  ation.  Having 
this  couj)  d'a  il  into  the  contents  of  this  Number  ot  the  i 
Philosophical  Journal,  we  close  it  AA'itb  satistactioii, 
ing  thjit  the  present  able  editor  continues  to  condmt  t^^^ 
AA’ork  most  judiciously;  and  Nve  have  only  to  aAA  ait 

successive  quarterly  app.earance,  to  find  each  Num 
rive,  like  a  richly-freighted  A^essel,  bnleii  Avith  iic*s  i  sto 
of  valuable  scientific  knowledge.  ^ 

W\*  recommend  to  the  attention  ol  our  medical  reaic 
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(he  first  Number  of  the  North  of  Emjland  Medical  and 
gurgicalJournal ;  the  main  object  of  which  publication 
is  to  present  the  professi<ui  with  a  view  of  the  progress 
of  mefiical  science  in  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
which,  possessing  a  dense  population,  and  a  number  of 
hospitals,  must  evidently  afford  a  very  wide  field  for  ac¬ 
cumulating  observations  that  may  extend  the  boundaries 
of  medical  knowledge.  The  talents  of  the  editors  of  this 
iournal,  the  celebrity  of  those  who  have  already  favoured 
them  with  valuable  communications,  and,  above  all,  the 
independent  and  liberal  tone  with  which  it  has  been 
commenced,  induce  us  to  augur  favourably  of  its  success. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

FINE  ARTS. 

THE  SUPPLICANTS  OF  .F.SCHYLUS,  AND 
MACDONALD’S  NEW  STATUE. 

The  idea  of  this  figure  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to 
the  artist  by  a  passage  in  the  Supplicants  (ixsTiJs?)  of 
jEschylus.  The  story  of  the  drama  is  the  escape  of  the 
daughters  of  Danaus  from  the  sons  of  Egyptus.  The 
plot  (if  plot  it  can  be  called)  is  extremely  simple.  The 
chorus  of  the  Danaida?  open  the  business  of  the  play  with 
an  invocation  to  Jupiter,  from  which  we  learn  that  they 
have  fled  from  the  low  shores  of  the  Nile  to  avoid  a  forced 
intermarriage  with  their  cousins.  Their  designs  and 
feelings  are  more  fully  evolved  in  the  course  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  their  father,  and  an  old  man  who  attends 
them.  The  king  of  the  Argives  approaches,  and  the 
scared  females  cluster,  by  the  advice  of  their  guardians, 
round  the  altar  of  Mercury.  They  claim  the  protection 
of  the  monarch,  who,  after  some  hesitation,  moved  by 
their  entreaties,  departs  to  ascertain  the  inclinations  of 
his  subjects.  The  award  of  the  popular  assembly  is  fa¬ 
vourable,  and  the  king  returns  in  time  to  rescue  the  Sup¬ 
plicants  from  tile  grasp  of  a  herald,  who,  regardless  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  altar,  was  dragging  them  to  the  Egyptian 
fleet.  The  piece  closes  with  a  choral  song,  in  which  the 
station  and  duties  of  women  in  society  are  beautifully 
indicated,  and  confidence  in  the  divine  government  incul¬ 
cated. 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  from  this  analysis,  that 
the  Supplicants  can  scarcely  be  called  a  play,  in  our  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  word.  It  is  a  s[)ectacle,  in  which  a  tra¬ 
dition  is  sought  to  be  realised  to  the  spectators  by  the 
united  forces  of  music,  declamcation,  and  the  presence  of 
human  beings,  representing,  in  dress  and  deportment,  the 
characters  of  the  piece.  15ut  the  interest  of  the  drama 
does  not  arise  from  a  succession  of  complicated  incident, 
or  from  the  expression  of  passion  excited  by  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  heroines,  or  from  characteristic  portraits. 
None  of  the  characters  are  individualised.  The  story  is 
evolved  by  the  aid  of  narrative  exclusively.  The  strong¬ 
est  bursts  of  passion  are  of  that  kind  which  charm  us  in 
the  opera  by  the  aid  of  musical  enunciation  and  accom¬ 
paniment,  but  which,  in  common  dramatic  representa- 
'tion,  or  in  a  book,  would  be  felt  inade((uate  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  great  charm  of  the  work  is  the  intense  poetry 
with  which  it  adorns  the  doctrine  of  female  chastity.  It 
18  one  great  hymn  in  honour  of  that  virtue.  We  cannot 
read  it,  without  feeling  the  majestic  delicacy  of  the  true 
female  character.  “  The  charm  is  wound  up,”  when  old 
Danaus,  in  contemplating  their  future  fate,  shows,  in  a 
few  words,  how  compatible  is  the  preservation  of  this 
character  with  all  the  warmth  of  true  love.  We  liave 
been  accustomed  to  re^rard  this  plav  as  the  first  unclosing 

the  petals  of  the  moral  bud,  which  is  treasured  in 
every  heart.  When  reading  it,  we  feel  that  the  early 
f*reek  dramatists  were  iiide»*d  the  priests  of  their  nation, 
that  the  appropriate  time  for  rejnvsenting  their  works 
Whs  indeed  during  the  high  festivals  of  the  gods. 


Macdonald  has  given  us,  in  the  work  he  has  just  com¬ 
pleted,  an  additional  proof  of  the  mastery  he  has  obtained, 
not  only  over  the  form,  but  the  spirit,  of  ancient  sculpture. 
In  what  regards  external  form  alone,  we  are  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  his  masterpiece.  It  is  the  ideal  of  the  female 
figure — simple,  harmonious,  perfect.  And  he  has  breathed 
an  expression  of  moral  and  intellectual  life  inti>  this  fiirm, 
which  inexpressibly  enhances  its  value.  The  figure  sinks 
upon  one  knee — the  trunk  of  the  figure  rather  bent  for¬ 
ward — the  right  arm  declining  upon  the  thigh  of  the  leg 
which  props  her  up,  as  if  the  olive  branch  had  just  slid 
from  her  hand — the  left  extended  as  towards  the  altar— 
the  face  slightly  turned  up,  as  if  to  catch  the  lineaments 
of  the  god.  There  is  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  mo¬ 
desty,  in  every  line  of  the  figure.  Viewed  from  every 
side,  it  presents  a  beautifully  arranged  whole,  and  with 
every  change  of  position,  the  spi^ctator  disiTOvers  new 
beauties.  Our  readers  are  all  of  them  ac<tuainted  with 
Mr  Macdonald’s  talents  as  a  ]»oetical  composer.  We 
have  no  inclination  to  over-rate  the  merits  of  his  fugitive 
verses.  They  are  merely  the  amusement  of  his  leisure 
hours — the  productions  of  one  who  is  no  professed  poet. 
Rut  we  appeal  to  all  who  are  capable  of  judging,  whether 
they  have  ever  read  a  line  of  his  writing,  which  is  not 
characterised  by  thought  and  sentiment.  The  same 
I  deep,  enthusiastic  feeling  of  organic  and  intellectual 
:  beauty  we  find  expressed  in  his  statuary,  with  the  stt^ady 
I  hand  of  one,  who,  by  long  study,  has  become  a  master 
i  in  his  vocation. 


ETTY’S  JUDITH. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  this  splendid  work,  as  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  Scottish  Academy  in  1829,  and  purchased 
by  that  body,  forms  the  centre  piece  to  two  others,  re¬ 
presenting  ditferent  periods  of  the  story.  One  of  the 
wings,  exhibited  this  year  in  London,  has  just  arrived  in 
Edinburgh.  It  represents  Judith  issuing  from  the  tent, 
carrying  the  head  of  ILdofernes.  She  is  passing  from 
beneath  the  canvass  folds,  with  a  stealthiness  of  pace 
which  almost  makes  us  sensible  of  a  dee[Mir  silence  than 
that  of  the  lifeless,  moti(»nless  surface  belbre  us,  and  while 
she  deposits  the  head  in  the  hands  of  her  attendant,  she  looks 
back  anxiously,  but  without  one  quiver  of  her  nerves,  upon 
two  guards,  who,  richly  accoutred,  slumber,  leaning  on 
their  spears.  The  handmaid  is  kn^jtding  in  the  centre  of 
the  picture,  her  hands  grasp  after  the  head,  unaided  by  her 
eyes,  which  are  riveted  uimiii  her  heroic  mistress.  Devoted 
affection  ami  admiration  are  legible  in  her  countenance. 
In  the  corner  of  the  picture,  opposite  to  Judith,  beneath  a 
palm-tree,  upon  which  he  has  hung  his  shield  and  sword, 
is  a  recumbent  slumbering  warrior,  with  his  back  to  the 
spectator.  In  the  background  are  the  i.\ssyrian  tents, 
beyond  them  the  beleaguered  city,  and,  closing  all,  the 
mountains  of  Judea.  A  broad  warm  stream  of  light 
issuing  from  the  tent,  falls  upon  the  figure  of  Judith,  the 
anxious  features  of  her  attendant,  the  sinewy  shoulders 
of  the  sleeping  warrior,  and  the  palm,  whose  branches 
are  depending  over  him.  The  middle  distance  exhibits 
that  vague  heaving  of  forms,  like  the  shifting  of  chaotic 
atoms,  which  announces  the  first  approach  of  dawn  ;  the 
distant  mountains  are  already  whitened  by  the  return¬ 
ing  day.  The  whole  of  the  picture — its  arrangement, 
the  expression  of  thedilferent  figures,  the  tone  of  colouring, 
are  deeply  and  truly  felt.  The  few  fruits  and  goblets 
which  appear  in  a  corner  of  the  tent,  s<s*in  to  have  grown 
jiale  when  life  deserted  it.  'The  muscular  frames  of  the 
sleeping  warders,  contrasted  with  the  intense  life  of  the 
two  Israelitish  women,  embody  the  superiority  of  mind 
and  passion  over  mere  physical  strength.  The  warm 
light  in  the  foreground  is  the  expiring  Hash  of  perishing 
luxury,  contraste<l  with  the  co(d  grey  approach  of  that 
daylight  which  waxes  and  wanes,  but  never  dii?s.  T'he 
dim  views  of  the  hushed,  but  widc-spreail  cain[q  which 
lies  between  the  heroine  and  the  battleiuents,  ujioii  which 
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her  countrymen’s  watch-fires  are  blazing,  raise  to  the 
highest  pitch  the  sublimity  of  her  unshrinking  deport¬ 
ment,  of  the  more  impassioned  bearing  of  her  maid, 
in  which  there  is  not  one  feeling  of  self.  Viewed 
as  a  companion  to  the  scene  within  the  tent,  the  two 
pictures  will  be  found  to  heighten  and  intensify  each 
other.  Enough  of  the  tent  is  seen  in  this  new  one  to 
show  that  we  are  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  scene 
of  high-wrought  luxury  and  revel.  The  star  which 
shone  in  through  an  opening  upon  the  slumbering  Holo- 
fernes,  although  paling  before  the  coming  morn,  still 
stands  over  our  heads.  The  locality  is  the  same,  but  a 
few  moments  have  passed,  and  its  whole  character  has 
been  changed.  The  transition  from  the  voluptuous 
warmth  of  the  tent,  to  the  freshness  of  the  morning, 
speaks  feebly  of  the  irrevocable  lapse  of  time,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  contrast  between  the  features  of  the  As¬ 
syrian  chief  glowing  with  life,  and,  though  steeped  in 
drunken  slumber,  yet  instinct  with  sensitive  expression  ; 
and  his  pale,  rigid,  placid  countenance  lying  in  the  hands 
of  his  murderess.  If  Etty  prove  as  successful  in  the  re¬ 
maining  compartment  of  his  great  woik,  as  he  has  been 
in  the  two  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  he  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  whole,  of  whose  immortality  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  WINTER’S  WREATH. 

As  far  as  engraving  goes,  these  plates  are  all  that  could 
be  wished.  They  are  clear  and  delicate,  and  possess  as 
much  strength  as  is  compatible  with  the  scale  of  magni¬ 
tude  upon  which  they  are  executed.  Exclusive  of  the 
inscription  plate,  they  are  twelve  in  number.  “  An  Eng¬ 
lish  Flower,”  engraved  by  H.  Robinson,  from  a  minia¬ 
ture  portrait  by  T.  Hardgreaves,  is  worthy  of  her  title  ; 
atill  we  do  not  wish  that  any  foreigner  should  take  her 
for  a  fair  and  characteristic  s]>ecimen  of  English  beauty. 
She  is  merely  one  of  those  pretty  dowers  that  gleam  forth 
on  the  banks  of  life’s  highways  and  cross-paths  over  all  our 
green  isle.  Fair  she  is,  and  worthy  to  be  cherished,  but 
England  has  nobler  daughters. — “  The  Three  Marys  at 
the  Tomb  of  Christ,”  is  VV^est  all  over.  A  man  he  was 
who  understood  rather  than  felt  his  art.  He  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  Italian  painters,  that  the  philoso¬ 
phers  of  declining  Rome  did  to  their  Grecian  precursors. 
He  has  the  elegant  forms,  the  dignitied  bearing,  but  where 
is  the  glow  of  sentiment  which  gave  richness  and  Hexible 
grace  to  the  whole? — “  Delos” — Come  what  will,  Linton 
will  be  Linton  still.  This  prophecy  was  spoken  by  Mer¬ 
lin. — “  Interior  of  a  Cathedral  at  Antwerp  ’  gives  as  good 
an  idea  of  the  subject  as  a  draughtsman  can.  More  than 
half  the  charm  of  architecture  is  incommunicable  by  the 
pencil. — “  Cologne  on  the  Rhine  transparent  and 
beautiful  as  the  reality. — “  A  Cottage  Farm-Yard” — one 
of  those  pictures  which  show  how  the  true  painter  can 
idealise  the  commonest  subjects. — La  Iluerfana  de 
Leon”— one  of  those  beauties  who  shine  forth  from  their 
morning  garments  like  the  silvery  moon  through  a  rent 
in  some  black  cloud.— “  The  Deluge.”  We  wish  that 
one  deluge  would  give  another  leave  to  subside  :  but  the 
surges  of  the  one  trample  with  such  haste  upon  those  of 
another,  that  our  prayer  is  fruitless. — “  Saint  Cecilia, 
attended  by  Angels,”  shows  how  far  the  engraver  can  go 
in  producing  tlie  rich  effects  of  mingling  and  contrasted 
textures. — “  A  Pass  of  the  Abbruzzi  good,  but  in  a 
style  of  which  we  are  somewhat  sated. — “  The  Mother 

just  what  was  to  have  been  expected  from  Westall. _ 

“  Dove-dale”— “  hail  England  !  true  Queen  of  the  West !” 
Climes  we  have  known  of  more  glowing  beauty,— regions 
of  more  imposing  grandeur  ;  but  for  manly  firmness,  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  delicacy  of  eternal  youth,  commend  us  to 
our  own  sovereign  land.  Our  thanks  are  again  due  to 
the  artists  who  twine  the  “  Winter’s  Wreath,”  and  we 
trust  that  the  public  gratitude  will  be  expressed  with  due 
emphasis. 


ERRONEOUS  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  TUU<^TEF<1’ 
GALLERY  OF  SCULPTURE  AND  DRAWING 

academy. 

Our  late  article  upon  this  subject  has  elicited  the  fol. 
lowing  letter  from  Mr  George  Thomson,  under-secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal 

Sir, — On  my  return  from  the  country  lately,  I  ^vas 
informed  that  a  violent  attack  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  on  myself  individually,  had  appeared  in  your  Journal 
last  month,  relative  to  the  gallery  of  statues  which  the 
Board  commissioned  from  France  and  Italy  for  the  benefit 
of  the  students  in  their  drawing  academy. 

Having  read  the  paper,  I  feel  myself  called  on  to  make 
some  brief  remarks  on  it,  not  because  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board  stand  in  need  of  any  vindication,  but  because 
some  of  the  statements  are  greatly  exaggerated,  and  some 
of  them  entirely  destitute  of  foundation. 

It  is  probably  not  generally  known  that  the  Board  in¬ 
stituted  their  academy  about  70  years  since,  with  a  view 
to  the  improvement  of  such  young  men  as  were  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  damask  and  other  figured  and  ornamental 
manufactures  ;  and  that  the  privilege  of  attending  it  was 
gradually  extended  to  carvers,  engravers,  architects,  and 
artists  in  general  ;  till,  in  consequence  of  the  growing 
taste  for  the  tine  arts,  the  Board  set  about  collecting,  for 
the  use  of  the  students,  the  best  casts  from  the  antique 
statues,  busts,  and  relievos  that  could  be  obtained,  as 
models  on  which  to  form  their  taste  ;  and  by  copying 
which,  they  might  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  ol  the 
human  figure,  in  all  its  variety  of  character,  from  the 
most  perfect  beauty  and  grace,  through  all  the  degrees  of 
muscular  exertion  and  heroic  action. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  that  admirable  collection,  and 
its  being  placed  in  the  elegant  little  gallery  built  for  it, 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students,  the  anxiety 
of  students  of  painting  and  sculpture  to  be  admitted  to 
such  advantageous  means  of  improvement,  free  from  ex¬ 
pense,  has  not  a  little  increased  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
the  places  from  being  occupied  unprofitably,  specimens  of 
drawing  are  required  to  be  produced  by  each  student  along 
with  his  application,  those  whose  specimens  afford  the 
greatest  promise  being  invariably  preferred  ;  and  the  hours 
of  meeting  are  from  six  to  eight  in  the  evening. 

But  you  tell  us  that  the  gallery  should  be  thrown  open 
to  artists  and  the  public  from  nine  to  four,  agreeably  to 
the  practice  in  Paris,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Dresden. 

There  is  very  little  comparison  between  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  galleries  on  the  Continent  and  the  small  gallery  ot 
the  Board  of  Trustees ;  in  which  (owing  to  its  limited 
size)  the  statues  are  ranged  on  both  sides  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and  thus  would  be  liable  to  injury,  if  a  number  ut 
persons  were  lounging  daily  among  them  ;  a  danger  to 
which  the  works  of  art  abroad  are  not  in  the  least  ex¬ 
posed,  placed,  as  they  are,  in  galleries  of  some  twenty 
times  the  extent  of  ours  ;  marble,  instead  of  Paris  plaster; 
and  attended  by  keepers,  with  salaries  paid  by  their  go¬ 
vernments. 

This  is  not  the  only  obstacle  to  the  gallery  being  thrown 
open  to  the  public  :  the  master  of  the  academy  has  re¬ 
peatedly  stated  the  inconvenience  which  results  troin  even 
a  partial  opening  in  the  forenoon  ;  he  having  found  that 
when  strangers  were  occasionally  admitted,  they  gene¬ 
rally  shifted  the  small  drawing  tables  of  the  students 
from  the  positions  in  Avhich  they  are  purposely  left  Iroui 
night  to  night,  opposite  to  the  statues  from  which  they 
are  drawing  ;  a  circumstance  that  very  much  deranges 
the  labour  of  the  student,  when  he  comes  to  resume  his 
drawing. 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  gallery  were  thrown  open  m 
the  forenoon,  the  Board  would  be  obliged  to  incur  1 1 
expense  of  appointing  a  steady  person  to  attend  cuiistaii  > 
in  the  room,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  aiiy^^^'*^’* 
dents  to  the  statues. 

But  even  if  all  these  obstacles  were  overcome,  there  i 
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very  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  artists,  who  you 
say  want  the  opportunity  of  studying  from  the  statues  in 
the  forenoon,  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  even  if  it  were 
granted ;  and  1  shall  presently  state  why  it  is  to  be  j 

doubted. 

The  Board,  upon  a  recent  application  from  a  few  of 
the  artists,  agreed,  during  the  va(;ation  of  the  academy,  to 
open  the  gallery  in  the  mornings,  from  seven  to  nine,  to 
such  of  them  and  their  brethren  as  might  choose  to  attend 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  ;  and  the  keeper  was  directed 
to  receive  and  attend  them.  Some  of  them  have  attended 
most  regularly,  but  no  more  than  two,  three,  or,  at  the 
most,  five  each  morning  ;  others  of  the  applicants,  disre¬ 
garding  the  privilege  which  they  asked  and  obtained,  have 
not  attended  once  ! 

3Iay  it  not  therefore  reasonably  be  doubted,  if  the  gal¬ 
lery  were  to  be  opened  in  the  forenoon,  whether  the 
attendance  would  not  be  still  less  than  in  the  niorni 
simply  because  the  forenoon  is  the  time  of  professional 
business,  which  the  artists  in  general  must  devote  to  their 
sitters  and  employers  ?  I  am  quite  convinced,  from  what 
I  have  seen,  that  there  would  be  no  such  attendance  of 
artists  in  the  forenoon  as  to  justify  the  Board  in  opening 
the  gallery,  and  giving  a  salary  to  the  person  whose  con¬ 
stant  attendance  would  be  requisite. 

I  trust  I  have  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  man 
of  refiection  and  candour,  that  the  privilege  of  general 
admission  which  you,  or  your  anonymous  friend,  so  un¬ 
ceremoniously  demands,  cannot  be  granted  without  mani¬ 
fest  detriment  to  the  great  object  of  the  institution,  the 
school :  and  farther,  though  it  were  granted,  that  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  artists  could  give  up  their 
forenoons,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

And,  with  respect  to  the  public,  it  is  well  known  that 
they  have  access  to  the  gallery  every  Saturday  from 
eleven  to  three  o’clock,  upon  getting  an  order  from  any 
of  the  members  of  the  Board,  or  the  directors  of  the  Iloyal 
Institution,  or  from  the  Trustees’  office. 

I  cannot  permit  myself  to  make  reinjirks  on  any  of 
your  sarcasms  relative  to  the  management  of  the  gallery, 
as  they  are  nothing  to  the  purpose.  But  as  you  have 
thought  fit  to  make  a  bitter  and  pointed  attack  upon  me 
individually,  I  feel  myself  called  on  to  repel  it.  You  say, 

“  The  public  cannot  see  them  (the  statues)  except  on 
Saturdays ;  nor  even  then,  but  at  the  price  of  kicking 
their  heels  for  hours  in  the  lobby  of  the  assistant-secretary, 
until  the  great  man  is  at  leisure  to  give  them  an  order, 
and  afterwards  submitting  to  the  petty  impertinence  of 
a  spoiled  domestic.” 

Now,  sir,  I  appeal  to  all  who  ever  called  on  me  upon 
business  of  any  kind,  during  my  very  long  period  of 
official  service,  and  to  every  individual  who  has  ever  ap¬ 
plied  to  me  for  an  order  to  see  the  gallery,  whether,  in 
one  single  instance,  any  individual  has  been  obliged  to 
kick  his  heels  in  the  lobby  even  for  one  minute,  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  order  was  not  instantly  granted  ?  This  appeal 
IS  my  answer  to  the  above  random  and  utterly  groundless 
charge.  And  with  regard  to  the  keeper  of  the  gallery, 
who  is  styled  an  impertinent  spoiled  domestic,  I  can  say 
with  truth,  that  I  never  knew  a  more  civil,  obliging,  ac-  i 
live,  and  dutiful  officer  ;  and  I  believe  that  all  the  students 
who  have  attended  the  academy  ever  since  he  became 
keeper,  would  readily  confirm  what  I  have  said  of  him. 

1  am  proud  of  the  gallery,  because  I  had  a  large  share 
*n  the  exertions  which  were  made  for  years  in  collecting 
the  beautiful  works  that  adorn  it ;  and  so  far  am  I  or 
J'ny  of  us  from  wishing  to  restrict  the  access  to  it,  that  | 
We  would  be  happy  if  it  could,  with  convenience  to  the  ^ 
^tablishment,  and  safety  to  the  statues,  be  opened  every  j 
<lHy  for  the  public  gratification.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  G.  Thomson. 

Trustees'  Office,  Edinburgh, 

S{)th  September,  1830.  ' 

Mr  Thomson’s  somewhat  lengthy  epistle  treats  of  two 


subjects  :  in  the  first  place,  of  an  alleged  impossibility  of 
making  the  gallery  more  accessible  to  the  public  ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  of  himself  and  the  keeper,  Mr  Smith. 
As  we  do  not  wish  to  mix  up  the  question  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  officers,  with  the  more  important  one  of  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  an  institution,  we  confine  our  remarks  to  the  first 
of  these  topics.  In  our  former  article  we  hazarded  no 
assertion  which  we  cannot  easily  substantiate  ;  but  we 
are  contented  that  our  assertion  and  Mr  Thomson’s  con¬ 
tradiction  shall  go  forth  to  the  world  together,  leaving  to 
that  tribunal  the  decision  which  of  us  is  the  more  woi*- 
thy  of  credit. 

As  to  Mr  Thomson’s  defence  of  the  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  adopted  by  the  Board,  the  first  reason  by  which  he 
attempts  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  throwing  the 
gallery  open  to  the  public  is  : — that  the  Trustees*  Gal¬ 
lery  is  not  like  those  of  Rome,  Paris,  &c.,  a  collection  of 
marbles,  in  spacious  halls,  with  attendants  feed  by  go¬ 
vernment.  We  have  here  no  less  than  three  incorrect  as¬ 
sertions.  The  French  Academy  at  Rome,  and  the 
gallery  of  Casts  at  Dresden  (we  could  specify  more),  con¬ 
sist  exclusively  of  plaster  casts,  and  the  locale  is  more 
crowded  than  that  of  the  Trustees’  Gallery.  And  as  to 
attendants  paid  by  government,  the  facts  are  simply  thus  ; 
The  Board  of  Trustees  has  at  its  disposal  an  annual  re¬ 
venue  of  £1233  ;  of  this  sum,  ^.‘i050  are  expended  for 
the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and  the  fisheries, 
and  ^1200  as  a  compensation  to  cashiered  stjimpers. 
Out  of  the  remaining  ^2985,  there  is  paid  annually 
.£400  to  the  botanical  garden,  and  £500  to  the  Royal 
Institution.  The  remainder  is,  we  understand,  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  charges  of  management.  The  items 
charged  in  the  Trustees’  accounts,  as  expended  upon  their 
gallery  and  drawing  academy,  are  £150  to  a  master; 
£60  to  a  keeper  ;  and  £25  to  a  porter.  And  all  this  is 
public  money.  The  result  is,  that  the  gallery  stands  at 
least  on  the  same  footing  with  those  of  the  Continent. 

Mr  Thomson’s  next  argument  against  opening  the 
gallery  is,  that  when  strangers  have  been  admitted,  in- 
conveniencies  have  occasionally  arisen  from  their  finger¬ 
ing  propensities.  An  occasional  inconvenience  ought  not 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  permanent  good.  But  where 
were  the  keeper  and  porter  ?  It  was  their  business  to 
have  prevented  its  occurrence.  The  negligence  of  these 
officials  can  afford  no  just  ground  for  shutting  out  the 
public  from  a  sight  of  statues  which  have  been  purcha^ 
sed  with  the  public  money, 

Mr  Thomson  next  says,  that  if  the  gallery  were 
thrown  open,  the  Board  would  have  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  a  “  steady  person”  to  look  after  the  statues.  Not 
being  so  well  acquainted  with  the  keeper  as  Mr  Thom¬ 
son,  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  say  whether  he  is  “  a  steady 
person”  or  not.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  statement  we 
have  made  above,  that  some  person  is  paid  for  dischar¬ 
ging  the  duty  here  spoken  of;  and  that  the  Board  has 
ample  funds  from  which  to  add  to  his  salary,  should  it 
be  necessary  to  add  to  his  labour. 

IMr  Thomson  proceeds,  “  even  if  all  these  obstacles 
were  overcome,  there  is  very  great  reason  to  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  the  artists  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity.”  He  then  tells  us,  that  the  Board  having  lately 
opened  the  gallery  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  morning, 
only  five  artists,  on  an  average,  have  attended;  and 
adds,  that  were  it  open  at  another  hour,  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  would  give  up  their  forenoons  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  privilege.  Try  and  see  !  There  is  nothing 
like  the  experimental  philosophy.  Our  respected  friend, 
by  speaking  thus  of  the  forenoon,  seems  to  labour  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  there  are  none  but  portrait 
painters  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  the  first  part  of  his  state¬ 
ment  we  fear  he  is  (^a7d  soit  peu)  disingenuous.  The 
non-attendance  of  some  of  the  applicants  was  caused  (aa 
we  stated  in  our  original  article)  by  the  niggardly  and 
ungracious  manner  in  which  their  request  was  acceded 
to.  Besides,  at  this  season  there  are  coinpaiatively  few 
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of  them  in  town.  How  will  the  hours  from  seven  to 
nine  in  the  morning  answer  during  the  winter  months  ? 

Lastly,  Mr  Thomson  tells  us  that  the  gallery  is  posi¬ 
tively  open  to  the  public  every  Saturday,  from  eleven  to 
three  o’clock.  lly  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  munificence 
of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees,  the  gallery  is  jiositively  open 
to  inspection  two  hundred  and  eight  hours  in  every  year  ! 
Hoes  Mr  Thomson  not  perceive,  that  it  the  statues  may 
he  approached  w'ith  impunity  one  day  in  seven,  they  may 
on'the  other  six  also?  Stools  are  just  as  little  liable  to 
be  pushed  from  their  places  on  Monday  as  on  Saturday. 
Hut  in  what  manner  is  this  astonishing  liberality  to  be 
made  available?  A  travelling  artist  or  amateur,  passing 
through  Edinburgh,  wishes  to  see  the  gallery.  “  Impos¬ 
sible,  sir  ;  this  is  Monday — you  must  wait  till  Saturday.” 
A  provision  for  which  the  hotel-keepers  are  certainly 
bound  to  be  grateful.  Then,  in  regard  to  residents  in 
Edinburgh.  We  suspect  that  we  ourselves  do  not  stand 
very  far  ben  in  the  good  books  of  the  Trustees.  Yet  we 
cannot  get  admission  to  the  gallery  without  begging  the 
favour  from  men  who  are  all  the  while  wishing  us  at 
the  devil. 

We  thank  Mr  Thomson  most  heartily  for  his  letter. 
A  weak  defence — such  as  his — is  worth  ten  thousand  ar¬ 
guments  on  our  side.  lie  has  not  advanced  one  plea 
which  w^e  had  not,  in  our  first  article,  put,  by  anticipa¬ 
tion,  in  the  mouths  of  his  emjdoyers,  and  answered.  He 
speaks,  in  his  introduction,  of  statements  on  our  part  which 
are  exaggerated  and  without  foundation  ;  but  he  has  not 
pointed  out  one.  This  is  our  second  discourse  on  the 
necessity  of  amending  the  management  of  the  Trustees’ 
Gallery,  and  we  have  more  behind.  We  intend  to  take 
a  peep  some  of  these  days  at  its  younger  brother,  that  pro¬ 
mising  bantling,  the  Uoyal  Institution. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


ALLAN  DHU— A  LOVE  SONG. 

13y  the  Ettrick  Shepherd* 

I  LIKE  to  see  you,  Allan  I)hu, 

I  like  wi’  you  to  meet, 

13ut  dinna  say  to  me  you  lo’e. 

For  that  wad  gar  me  greet. 

1  like  to  see  ycui  smile  on  me 
Amang  our  maidens  a’. 

But,  oh !  ae  vow  o’  love  frae  you 
I  cou’dna  stand  ava. 

Ay,  ye  may  smile,  hut  dinna  speak ; 

I  ken  what  ve’ve  to  sav : 

Sae,  either  hand  your  tongue  sae  sleek. 

Or  look  another  way  ; 

For,  should  it  be  of  love  to  me, 

In  manner  soft  and  bland, 

I  wadna  ye  my  face  should  see 
F'or  a*  Breadalbin’s  land. 

Oh  !  Allan  I)hu,  ’tis  inuight  to  you 
Of  love  to  gibe  and  jeer, 

But  little  ken  ye  of  the  pang 
A  maiden’s  heart  maun  bear, 

When  a’  on  earth  that  she  hands  dear. 

The  hope  that  makes  her  fain. 

Comes  plump  at  aince — Oh,  me  !  the  thought 
’Maist  turns  my  heart  to  stane! 

No,  Allan,  no — I  winna  let 
You  8|>eak  a  w'ord  the  night  ; 

Gang  hame  an’  write  a  lang  letter. 

Fur  weel  ye  can  indite. 


An*  be  it  love,  or  be  it  slight, 

I  then  can  hae  my  will. 

I’ll  steal  away,  far  out  o’  sight. 
An’  greet,  an’  greet  my  fill. 


REMEMBER  ME  I 

Remember  me  !  though  I  no  more  may  dwell 
In  peace  and  love,  as  in  the  years  gone  by  ; 

And  as  ye  breathe,  sweet  friends  !  your  low  farewell 
Oh  !  let  me  mark  a  tear  in  each  fond  eye  ! 

Remember  me  ! — ’twill  soothe  the  weary  hours. 

When  we  are  sever’d  by  a  wintry  sea, 

To  feel,  as  dewdrops  rest  in  ev’ning  flowers, 

In  some  dear  hearts  there  live  kind  thoughts  of  me  * 

Remember  me  ! — when  on  the  mountains  high 
The  fading  sunset  sheds  his  lingering  hue. 

Think  how  I  loved  the  vales,  the  streams,  the  sky. 
How  oft  I  garbed  on  Nature’s  face  with  you  ! 

Remember  me  ! — whene’er  the  simplest  strain 
Of  mournful  music  on  the  ear  may  break. 

Though  joy  has  bound  ye  in  her  golden  chain, 

Oh  !  pause,  and  bless  the  minstrel  for  mp  sake ! 

Remember  me  !  it  is  my  only  prayer,— 

Henceforth  my  gladness  lives  in  memory  ; 

Sw'eet  friends  !  my  soul  is  with  ye  evei  ywiiere: 

21iat  never  leaves  ye — Oh  !  remember  me  ! 

Gertrude. 


THE  LOST  JEWEL. 

Ey  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart. 

He  sought  her  where  they  met — below  the  elms, 

By  the  fair  moon  ; — those  elms,  like  sister-twins, 
O’erarch’d  the  mossy  sward,  and  kiss’d  each  other— 
She  was  not  there.  A  rose — a  lifeless  rose 
Lay  bathing  in  the  dew.  The  lover  sigh’d. 

But  took  the  flower,  and  held  it  to  his  heart. 

lie  sought  her  by  the  brook — a  lonely  lamb 
Was  cropping  the  green  herbage  close  beside 
A  group  of  rushes,  a  grey  willow  w^ept 
Over  the  bank,  like  one  that  heard  the  song 
Of  the  clear  waters  mui muring  away. 

And  melted  into  teai’s— She  w'as  not  there. 

lie  sought  her  on  the  heath — a  breeze  went  o’er 
Its  purjde  blossom,  and  the  fairy  bells 
Rung  music ;  the  brow^n  moorcock  summoned  far 
His  harem  with  a  solitary  sound. 

O’er  the  bleak  w'aste.  And  then  a  film  of  stars 
Rose  up  the  limpid  east— She  was  not  there. 

He  sought  her  in  the  churchyar<l,  even  there. 
Among  the  cold  damp  headstones  ;  hemlocks  grew, 
Jealous  of  rancorous  nettles — like  old  jiassions 
Matching  their  dead — no  shadow  of  herself! 
riie  moon  was  reading  a  pale  monument — 

She  slept  below  ! 


HIGHLAND  REAPING. 

The  reapers  are  out  in  the  morning  sun, 
'I’he  early  toils  of  the  day  I  egun  ; 

J'he  aged  sires  of  the  village  stand, 

Toiling  away  with  the  youthlul  l»Jind  ; 

M  ith  bended  sickle  they  cut  the  corn. 
Fresh  with  the  dews  of  the  laughing  morn. 
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There  runs  a  limping  hare  from  the  hedge; 

An  angler  stands  by  the  river  sedge; 

The  milkmaid,  too,  in  the  meadcnv  sweet, 

Hurries  along  with  her  naked  feet ; 

The  thirsting  bee,  in  its  scented  bower, 

Breasts  the  leaves  of  the  sweetest  flower ; 

And  insects  blithe  o’er  the  glassy  stream 
Bask  their  silken  wings  i’  the  sunny  beam. 

A  maiden,  apart,  in  garments  white, 

Sings  to  herself  with  young  delight ; 

While  a  shepherd,  his  heathy  path  forsook, 
Listening,  leans  on  his  idle  crook, 

And  his  Highland  dog,  in  freedom  fleet. 

Bounds  along  with  his  snowy  feet, 

Train’d  in  his  earliest  years  to  guide 
The  shaggy  flocks  down  the  mountain  side. 

The  bounden  sheafs  of  the  yellow  corn. 

Over  the  rugged  fields  are  borne. 

And  are  piled  in  tufts  on  the  shelter’d  ground. 
Where  aged  and  young  have  assembled  round. 
And  the  autumn  is  breathing  gently  forth 
A  mellow  change  o’er  the  fruitful  earth. 

Hanging  the  trees  with  the  golden  leaves 
Which  her  fairy  fancy  at  midnight  weaves; 

The  enchantress  sweet  of  each  wooded  glen. 
Resuming  her  airy  throne  again. 

If  a  forest-branch  ,or  flower  be  stirr’d, 

Her  voice  in  the  whisp’ring  wind  is  heard; 

If  a  leaf  be  sever’d,  or  blossom  die. 

Her  unseen  form  is  hov’ring  nigh  ; 

Of  with’ring  flowers  her  couch  is  made. 

Sleeps  she,  and  dreams  she,  alone  i’  the  shade. 
The  harvest-moon  will  appear  to-night. 

Blessing  ye  with  its  hallow’d  light ; 

The  harvest  home  will  to-morrow  claim 
'Hie  heart-felt  joy  of  its  rustic  fame ; 

Join  ye  gaily  the  jocund  ring. 

Merrily  dance,  and  merrily  sing  ! 

Alastor. 


HIGHLAND  FISHING. 

By  the  willow-fiMuged  banks  of  the  troubled  Teith, 
Through  rain-beaten  weeds,  and  the  scatter’d  heath, 
Our  morning  sport  we  sought ; 

We  had  watch’d  the  unresting  wavelets  shine, 

And  the  painted  fly  on  its  silvery  line, — 

We  were  w^eary — yet  nothing  caught ; — 

Then  enduring  Patience  became  our  guide. 

And  we  wander’d  far  down  the  river  side, 

While  the  yellow  bee  past  us  wound  its  horn. 

On  its  silken  winglets  of  pleasure  borne. 

I  rested  alone  by  the  watery  sedge, 

Heard  the  sweet  birds  sing  in  the  leafy  hedge. 

And  tinkling  sheep-bell  near; 

While  the  traveller  blithe  on  the  road-side  pass’d. 

And  a  look  through  the  crowded  flr-trces  cast, 

Asking,  aloud — “  What  cheer  ?” 

^et,  alas!  we  could  give  but  faint  reply, 

‘  No  sport  hath  been  ours,  and  none  seems  nigh  !” 
With  sorrowing  v<fice,  this  response  we  gave. 

While  the  line  still  danced  in  the  floating  wave. 

Jhus  the  sunny  noon  pass’d — our  toil  was  vain, 
fhe  clouds  look’d  heavy  and  big  with  rain. 

They  sail’d  from  Hen  I.edi’s  steep  ; 

Hur  lines  we  return’d  to  their  sibyl  book, 

"here  they  lie  encircling  many  a  hook, 

And  fly  in  its  phantom  sleep; 
jihe  seamen  dejwived  of  their  wonted  spoil, 

•  left  the  waves  to  their  rough  turmoil ; 
nd  with  rods  unlengtb’il,  and  empty  net, 
c  hasten’d  home— with  a  sigh  of  regret. 

Alastor. 


SONNETS— TO  GENEVIEVE. 

I. 

Sweet  Lady  !  thy  beloved  and  gentle  form 
Visits  my  soul  in  slumber  :  ’tis  in  vain 
That  darkness  rolls  its  chaos  on  my  brain,— 
Still  art  thou  with  me, — in  all  calm  or  storm 
The  angel  of  my  fate  !  In  every  shade 
Of  glen  or  forest,  hath  my  fancy  made 
A  temple  for  our  love.  The  mountain  stream, 
IVIurmuring  soft  music  by  its  violet-banks, 
Where  the  bee  revels  in  the  sunny  beam  ; 

The  joyous  birds,  breathing  melodious  thanks 
To  the  great  Parent  of  the  world,  invite 
The  presence  of  thy  beauty  ;  hasten,  dear  ! 

Do  thou  in  all  thy  loveliness  apjiear  ! 

Swift  as  a  sunbeam  from  its  throne  of  light ! 


She  comes  !  the  siren  of  my  love- rapt  song  ! 

Her  golden  tresses,  loosely  disentwined, 
lake  sunbeams  floating  on  the  amorous  wind  ; 

Her  gentle  step,  the  honied  flowers  among. 

Hurts  not  a  blossom  of  the  lily  throng. 

How  beautiful  she  looks!  lier  own  delight, 

Like  a  young  bridesmaid  on  the  bridal  night. 

Leads  her  in  conscious  loveliness  along ; 

And  thus  I  hail  thee  in  my  trembling  arms, 

Thou  beauty  and  thou  wonder!  thus  I  bless, 

Though  ’twere  my  dying  kiss,  thy  voiceless  charms  ; 
Yet  hide  thine  eyes  ! — in  passionate  excess, 

Thy  touch  surrounds  me  with  a  dream  of  fire, _ 

Breathless  I  sink,  and  trembling  I  expire  ! 

Alastor. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Miss  Landon  has  nearly  finished  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  wliich 
will  appear  about  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  devotional  work  on  the  Eucharist,  by  Bishop  Jolly,  is  ready  for 
the  press. 

Sir  William  Ouseley  is  preparing,  for  private  circulation,  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  his  manuscripts,  in  the  Persian,  Arabic,  and  other  Eastern 
languages;  the  number  of  articles  amounting  nearly  to  six  hundred. 

The  second  volume  of  Moore’s  Byron  is  announced  positively  for 
this  month,  with  a  whole-length  portrait  of  his  Lordship,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  never  before  engraved. 

Mr  lIoi>e,  the  author  of  “  Anastasius,”  has  announced  a  work  on 
the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man. 

Mr  Cyrus  Redding,  who  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr  S.  C.  Hall  as 
co-editor  of  Mr  Campbell  in  the  ^ew  Monthly,  is  about  to  commence 
a  daily  paper,  to  be  called  the  Albion,  and  to  be  devoted  to  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  Wellington  and  Peel  administration. 

Mr  W.  Bankes  has  announced  the  Adventures  of  Finati,  his  guide 
in  the  course  of  his  Eastern  adventures  and  discoveries. 

Popular  Specimens  of  the  Greek  Dramatists,  from  the  best  trans¬ 
lations,  and  illustrated  by  a  series  of  engravings,  from  the  designs 
of  Flaxman,  are  forthcoming. 

W’e  understand  that  Mr  James,  the  author  of  Richelieu”  and 
“  Darnley,”  is  preparing  a  “  History  of  Chivalry  and  the  different 
Orders  of  Knighth(M>d,”  for  the  National  Library.  Our  Edinburgh 
friends  will  lie  glad  to  learn,  that  Mr  James  is  about  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  this  city.  Our  literary  circles  will  al.'O  receive  an  inte¬ 
resting  addition,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  in  the  person  of  Mr 
Came,  the  Eastern  traveller. 

Thk  Juvknilk  Library,  Vol.  III.  Africa. — This  new  volume, 
we  understand,  will  comprise  a  general  outline  of  the  history,  geo¬ 
graphy,  and  principal  features  of  Africa,  presenting  to  youth  a  va¬ 
luable  epitome  of  its  annals  from  the  earliest  records  to  the  prc*sent 
period,  comprehending  its  past  revolutions  as  well  as  its  actual  con¬ 
dition.  The  engravings  are  to  consist  of  a  view  of  the  palm-covered 
village  of  Mit-Bahyneh,  all  that  now  remains  of  the  onoe-glorious 
city  of  Memphis —  Messaborah,  the  Necrojudis  of  the  Ammonians, 
the  burial-place  of  the  descendants  of  Ham — the  interior  of  one  of 
the  celebrated  catacombs  of  Memphis— -and  a  specimen  of  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  besides  several  beautiful 
wood -cuts, 

Thk  Comic  Offkrino,  or  Lady’s  Mrlangr  of  Literary 
Mirth.— We  were  somewhat  startled  by  the  announcement  of  a 
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Comic  Annual,  to  be  edited  by  a  Lady*  A  sight  of  the  prospectus 
and  specimen  plates  has,  however,  re-assured  us.  The  fair  editor 
(we  would  thank  some  word-coiner  for  a  feminine  to  this  too  mas¬ 
culine  appellative)  professes  to  confine  herself  to  the  walks  of  “  gen¬ 
teel  comedy,”  but  assures  us  that  no  clown  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
drawing-room,  no  pantaloon  to  the  boudoir— “  no,  not  even  under 
a  Hood.”  The  very  **  morocco  cover,**  she  tells  us,  is  to  be  **  richly 
embossed,  in  a  style  of  art  and  oddity  such  as  perhaps  has  never  been 
seen  before.”  This  is  a  tremendous  annunciation,  and  heralds  a  de¬ 
termination  to  be  most  desperately  dn’ll— we  have  begun  to  hold  our 
sides  already.  The  best  of  the  engravings  which  we  have  yet  seen  is 

Starting  for  the  Ladies*  Plate,**  a  congregation  of  famished  pussies 
darting  upon  a  plate  of  cat’s  meat*  The  benevolent  smile  of  the  spec¬ 
tacled  benefactress  and  her  attitude  are  admirable.  **  Now,  sir,  please 
take  off  my  head,”  is  good,  but  scarcely  original.  “  An  offer  in 
black  and  white**  is  admirable,  and  shows  that,  sleeping  or  waking, 
sewing  or  writing,  ladies*  heads  will  run  upon  matrimony. 

Chit-Chat  from  London. — Moore  has  condemned  Galt  to  an 
•'amber  immortalization*’  in  some  of  his  pithy  lines.— Hood,  in  his 
announcement  of  his  Comic  Annual,  maintains,  that  in  regard  to  last 
year’s  volume  he  is  in  the  best  of  literary  positions,  **  having  a 
copy-rfjgA/  and  not  a  copy  left,'^  The  volume  of  this  year  “  binds 
itself  to  appear  as  soon  as  it  is  bound.” — Another  new  annual  is  to 
take  the  field  under  the  title  of  the  ”  Humourist.” — Aliric  A.  Watts 
promises,  among  other  good  things,  one  engraving  from  Lawrence, 
and  another  from  Correggio. 

Chit-Chat  from  Glasgow. — We  are  absolutely  threatened  with 
another  public  dinner,  if  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne’s  time  permits 
him  to  remain  a  day  beyond  his  somewhat  tardy  appearance  to  as¬ 
sume  the  toga  of  Lord  Rector,  which  was  got  bran  new  for  Mr 
Thomas  Campbell.  He  has  not  altogether  appeared  so  thankful  for 
the  honour  as  his  young  constituents  think  he  might  have  been  ;  and 
this  may  probably  remind  them,  that  although  it  is  very  well  in  them 
to  procure  us  a  sight  of  some  of  the  big  wigs  by  electing  aliens  occa¬ 
sionally,  yet  that  should  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  while 
we  have  at  our  own  doors  such  able  men  as  Mr  Ewing,  Mr  Smith, 
Mr  Kennedy,  and  Sir  M.  S.  Stewart.  The  dinner,  it  is  proposed, 
shall  be  rather  one  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  than  of  Glasgow — Mr 
Kennedy  of  Dunure  being  contemplated  as  chairman.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  he,  as  a  young  man  himself,  will  gently  hint  to  our  worthy 
fathers,  that,  in  keeping  all  the  speech-making  to  themselves,  and  in 
the  Whig  aristocracy,  they  made  the  French  meedng  a  very  leaden 
affair,  and  very  unlike  your  one.  The  same  thing  rendered  Hume’s 
dinner — in  all  but  Hume— a  so-so  display.— Dr  Macnish’s  book  on 
Sleep  is  keeping  us  all  awake  here,  unless,  indeed,  part  of  our  present 
liveliness  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  hot  controversy  now  carried  on  in  two¬ 
penny  pamphlet^,  occasioned  by  a  certain  respectable,  but,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  marvellously  scrupulous  old  minister  of  the  Relief  body  declining 
to  meet  our  able  but  fiery  Unitarian  clergyman  at  r  funeral  to  which 
both  had  been  invited. — At  my  suggestion,  Mr  Mackay  Wilson  is  dra¬ 
matising  Professor  Wilson’s  splendid  story  in  last  Blackwood.  His 
last  lecture  on  poetry  was  well  attended.  His  next  will  be  more  so,  for 
he  threatens  to  show  up  the  whole  of  the  Glasgow  versifiers— a  nu¬ 
merous  swarm  now. — Renfrewshire,  particularly  the  Paisley  portion 
of  it,  is  all  agog  about  the  neweditions  of  Wilson’s  Ornithology.  Con¬ 
stable  and  Co.  have  already  been  furnished  with  some  curious  parti¬ 
culars  for  a  new  Life  of  Wilson ;  and  Sir  William  Jardine  lus  been 
here,  to  glean  the  already  well  harve.sted  field. — In  the  lack  of  amuse- 
iments,  as  we  have  none  but  Grimaldi’s  clownishness  here  at  present, 
we  have  had  a  renewal  of  that  amusement,  dear  to  old  wives,  and 
under  the  ban  of  the  statute-book,  called  a  Little  Goe,  or  Raffle  — 
where,  oddly  enough,  the  gainers  of  the  prizes  were  the  most  dis¬ 
contented,  as  it  turned  out  they  had  to  pay  largely  for  their  unex. 
pected  g(xxl  luck.  1  forgot,  we  have  had  one  other  source  of  fun — a 
laboured  eulogium  on  every  periodical,  the  mere  title  of  which  could 
be  laid  hands  on,  even  if  defunct,  that  has  been  issued — from  the 
Dandy’s  Magazine,  upwards,  and  which  gives  equal  and  impartial 
praise  to  all— a  Constable’s  Miscellany,  and  a  quack  Juvenile  Li¬ 
brary.  According  to  it,  it  is  impossible  a  periodical  work  can  con¬ 
tain  any  thing  but  **  absolute  wisdom,”  and  we  trust  they  be  the 
wisest  lace  that  ever  peopled  the  earth.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
how  indiscriminate  praise  is  injurious  to  what  really  has  meric,  and 
is  indeed  but  censure  in  disguise.” 

Chit-chat  fro.m  Arerdkkn. — We  have  experienced  a  severe 
storm  here,  which,  amongst  other  ravages,  has  torn  up  two  fine  old 
trees  in  St  Nicholas’ Church  Yard,  which  are  said  to  have  weathered 
the  gales  of  nearly  an  hundred  years,  local  tradition  reinirting  them 
to  have  been  planted  about  the  memorable  era  of  Culloden. — The 
far-famed  Ducrow  is  about  to  visit  Abt*rdeen,  with  his  stud  of  horses ; 
a  commodious  temporary  amphitheatre  is  erecting  for  him  in  Crown 
Street — Mr  Green,  the  celebrated  aeronaut,  has  postponed  hi.i  bal¬ 
loon  ascent,  from  this  city,  until  next  summer,— The  first  number 
of  a  new  weekly  pericxiical,  entitled  the  Portfolio,  is  to  be  published 
in  Aberdeen  on  the  15th  inst. 

Chitchat  from  Old  Aberdeen. — The  Rev.  Mr  Smith,  former¬ 
ly  of  Dreghorn,  Ayrshire,  and  late  of  Yestcr,  Haddingtonshire,  was 
on  the  ult.  admitted  to  the  first  parochial  charge  of  the  parish  of 
Old  Machar,— Ths  annual. competition  for  Bursaries,  takes  place  at 


King’s  College  on  the  last  Monday  of  October,  after  which  the  stu 
dents  and  their  red  gowns  will  enliven  the  auld  town  during  the 
montlrs  of  “  gloomy  winter.”— The  new  bridge  of  Don  will  at  length 
be  completed  about  a  month  hence.  An  ample  surplus  of  the  old 
bridge  of  Don  fund  remains  for  supporting  that  ancient  fabric,  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  Thomas  the  Rhymer  as  the  brig  o’  Balgownie,  and  in! 
disaolubly  linked  to  the  fame  of  Byron.  Old  Aberdeen  now,  like 
Ayr,  has  its  auld  and  new  brigs.  She  only  wants  a  Robert  Bums  to 
immortalize  their  merits. 

Chit-Chat  from  Skyk.  —  Splendid  Scenery  (!)  Close  by  the 
house  of  Talasker,  there  are  no  less  than  four  waterfalls,  one  of 
which  Dr  Johnson  takes  notice  of,  I  think.  The  fall  is  considerable- 
just  the  place  for  a  poet,  or  for  reading  Byron  or  Shakspeare.  At  pre¬ 
sent  nothing  is  going  on  here  but  rain— hopes  for  better  weather  * 
however,  chess,  and  the  Literary  Journal  keep  me  alive. — A  great 
gun  of  a  minister  is  here  kicking  up  a  greater  noise  than  even  the 
Row  heresy  did  :  it  is  with  difficulty  a  person  can  obtain  b;»ptism  for 
his  child,  owing  to  his  want  of  regeneration.  During  the  last  sacra¬ 
ment,  not  one- fiftieth  part  of  his  parishioners  were  allowed  to  sit  at 
the  communion-table,  they  were  not  regenerated  enough.— Theatri¬ 
cals  are  in  a  flourishing  state  at  Portree.  Ryder  is  the  enterprising 
manager,  I  believe;  for  having  merely  got  a  glance  of  a  tattered 
playbill,  from  which  I  saw  “  Rob  Roy  ”  was  the  piece  of  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  evening,  and  as  he  generally  takes  a  rusticating  visit  to 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  I  conclude  it  must  be  he.— There  is  some 
talk  of  a  communication  being  opened  between  this  and  the  Liver- 
pool  market,  by  mea»is  of  those  useful  conveyances  called  steam¬ 
boats:  Lord  Macdonald  is  the  projector. — Farmers  here  will  be 
ruined,  between  bad  weather  and  worse  markets ;  crops  are  yet  in 
many  places  perfectly  green, 

Chit-Chat  from  Macduff — A  labourer  in  this  vicinity,  while 
cutting  down  a  field  of  oats,  discovered  a  common  hen  sitting  upon 
a  nest  of  partridge’s  eggs :  the  faithful  bird  could  scarcely  be  forced 
from  her  adopted  charge.  This  circumstance  presents  a  curious  fact 
in  natural  history,  the  hatching  season  being  so  long  past. — A  com¬ 
mittee  of  gentl  men  have  lately  been  engaged  in  arranging  plans  for 
establishing  in  Banff  an  hospital  for  the  sick  of  the  town  and 
county.  Such  an  institution  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  Banff  and 
Macduff,  as  well  as  to  a  large  district  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Chit  chat  from  Elgin. — The  Morayshire  rivers  have  lately  been 
much  swollen,  and  in  some  places  done  considerable  damage.  The 
inhabitants  of  Rothes  were  again  visited  with  an  inundation,  on  the 
22d  Sept.,  not,  however,  by  the  waters  of  the  fast-rolling  Spey,  but 
by  the  burn  flowing  throiigh  the  town,  which  broke  down  one  arch 
of  the  bridge  on  the  toll  road,  and  filled  up  the  other  with  sand  and 
gravel. — A  library  connected  with  the  Elgin  Academy  has  lately  been 
established  for  the  use  of  the  students  attending  that  flourishing  se¬ 
minary. — A  second  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder's  ”  Account 
of  the  Floods  in  the  Province  of  Moray,  and  adjoining  Districts,”  is 
in  the  press,  and  will  very  soon  be  published. — The  streets  of  Elgin 
are  soon  to  be  lighted  with  gas,  the  pipes  are  at  present  laying  along 
the  streets;  this  will  be  a  great  improvement  to  the  metropolis  of 
Moraylarid,  although  the  stranger,  as  well  as  the  citizen,  will  still,  as 
in  days  of  yore,  prefer  viewing  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  far-famed 
Cathedral  of  Elgin  by  ”  the  pale  moonlight.” 

Theatrical  Gossip. — The  two  large  winter  theatres  are  again  open, 
Dowion  has  returned  to  the  stage.  Vestris,  Brahain,  and  Miss  Pa- 
ton,  are  all  anxious  to  attach  themselves  to  one  of  them,  but  the  re¬ 
duced  salaries  are  sad  stumbling-blocks  in  the  s  way  of  their  high 
iniuhtinesses. — The  English  Opera  company  closed  their  season  at 
the  Adelphi  on  Saturday  last— the  season  has  been  any  thing  but 
profitable.  Within  an  hour  after  the  close  of  the  house  a  scalfoiding 
was  raised  throughout  it,  and  a  hundred  workmen  are  now  working 
away  there. — The  Hay  market  continues  open  for  a  week  longer.— 
Young  Kean  has  made  a  most  successful  debut  at  New  V'ork.— A 
drama  has  been  maBufactured  at  Paris,  out  of  Mr  James’s  novel  of 
De  L’Orme. — The  improvements  in  our  own  Theatre  are  piogrcss- 
ing— particulars  in  our  next. — Mr  Roberts,  we  may  mention,  in  the 
meanwhile,'  h.as  returned  to  the  stage,  but  continues  to  give  lessons, 
in  Elocution,  at  such  hours  as  are  not  occupied  by  his  theatrical 
duties. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  next  Number  will  be  graced  with  a  Poem  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs  Hemans. — Several  reviews  must  lie  over  for  want  of  room. 

**  T.  D.”  is  not  equal  to  himself  this  time. — We  are  debating  with 
ourselves  about  the  fate  of  Lora  de  Huercha.— We  thank  our  Ha  - 
dington  friend,  and  will  attend  to  his  request. — “  A.  D.  D.”  scarce  y 
comes  up  to  our  standard. — “  R.  G.”  may  wake  to  life  when  our  Slip 
pers  return — they  are  at  present  in  Renfrewshire  shooting  pheasanU. 
— “  Lambda,”  do.  do. — “L.”  won’t  do. — “S.”  is  under  consideiaU^- 
— The  lines  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  come  to  hand,  but  too  lat«  ot 
us  to  form  an  opinion  of  them. — The  same  excuse-  must  serve  some 
of  our  most  valued  Correspondents. 
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advertisements. 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Private  Classes. 

dlCNOR  RAMPINI  has  RESUMED  TEACH- 

ING  both  Privately  and  in  Classes.  A  Class  for  BEGINNERS 
-a,  opened  on  the  4th  of  October. 

Private  Classes  to  suit  the  convenience  of  Young  Ladies 
iU  lie  formed  during  the  present  month,  which  will  meet,  if  they 
prefer  at  their  house.— Particular  attention  paid  to  the  Speaking  of 

^A^Class  for  Governesses  on  Saturdays.  Boarding  Schools  at¬ 
tended  as  usual. 

25,  India  Street. 

— - -  On  the  1st  of  October, 

In  1  vol.  small  8vo,  neatly  bound,  with  4  beautiful  embellishments, 

Price  4s. 

the  juvenile  library.  No.  III.  Contain- 

ing  AFRICA,  its  GEOGRAPHY  and  HISTORY,  Ancient 
and  Modern. 

No.  I.  comprises  The  LIVES  of  REMARKABLE  YOUTH  of 
both  SEXES,  with  four  Embellishments. 

No.  11.  contains  HISTORIC  ANECDOTES  of  FRANCE,  with 
f  mr  Embellishments. 

Colburn  and  Bentley,  London;  and  Bell  and  Bradfute, 
No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. _ 


NEW.  JOURNAL  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

On  the  1st  of  October, 

In  8vo,  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  6s.  6d., 

No.  L, 

To  be  continued  Quarterly, 

OF  THE 

JOURNAL  of  the  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Contents. — On  certain  Phenomena  resulting  from  the  Action  of 
Mercury  upon  different  Metals.  By  J.  F.  Daniell,  F.R.S.  and 
M.R.I.— On  the  Peculiar  Habits  of  Cleanliness  in  some  Animals,  and 
particularly  the  Grub  of  the  Glowworm.  By  J.  Rennie,  A.M.  and 
F.L.S.- Description  and  Application  of  a  Torsion  Galvanometer. 
By  William  Ritchie,  A.M,  and  F.R.S.— Practical  and  Philosophical 
Observations  on  Natural  Waters.  By  W'illiam  West,  Esq  —General 
Remarks  on  the  Weather  in  Madagascar,  with  a  Meteorological 
Journal.  By  Robert  Lyall,  Esq.,  Brit.  Res.  Agent.— On  the  Eluci¬ 
dation  of  some  Portions  of  the  Fabulous  History  of  Greece.  By 
William  Sankey,  A.M.,  &c. — On  the  Limits  of  Vaporisation.  By  M. 
Faraday,  F.R.S. — On  the  Effects  of  Electricity  on  Minerals  which 
are  Phosphorescent  by  Heat.  By  Thomas  J  Pearsall.— On  the  De- 
velopement  of  the  several  Organic  Systems  of  Vegetables.  By  Gilbert 
T.  Burnett,  Esq.— Contributions  to  the  Physiology  of  Vision,  No.  1. 
— On  the  Horns  of  the  Prussian  Elk.  By  William  Wittich,  Esq.— 
On  Gunpowders  and  Detonating  Matches.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D., 
F.R.S. ,  &c.— Analysis  of  New  Books. — Foreign  and  Miscellaneous 
Intelligence  in  Mechanical  Science,  Chemical  Science,  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  &C. 

London:  John  Murray,  Albemarle- street. 


NEW  ENGRAVINGS, 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  BY  MOON,  BOYS,  AND  GRAVES,  PRINTSELLERS  TO  THE  KING, 

6,  Pall  Mall,  London. 

I. 

MARY  QUEEN  of  SCOTS  and  her  SECRETARY  CHATELAR,  engraved  in  the  line  manner,  by 

A.  Duncin,  from  Mr  Fradt lie’s  celebrated  picture.  Size,  16  inches  by  14  high.  Prints,  218. — Proofs,  L.2,  2s., — before  letters, 
L.5,  3s.— The  success  which  has  attended  the  three  Mezzotinto  Plates  published  of  the  above  subject,  and  the  rejieated  requests  made  by 
Amateurs  who  prefer  the  style  of  Line  Engravings,  that  a  Print  of  the  latter  description  should  be  brought  forward,  have  induced  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  enter  upon  the  present  speculation.  The  Plate  here  announcetl  is  executed  throughout  from  the  original  picture:  in  its  proeress 
Mr  A.  Duncan,  the  Engraver,  has  employed  nearly  three  years  of  incessant  labour  and  application,  having  neglected  nothing  that  might 
recommend  his  production  to  public  patronage. 

II. 

FIELD.MARSHAL  his  Grace  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON,  K.G.,  &c.  &c.  &c.  An  Equestrian 
Portrjiit,  Engraved  in  the  finest  line  manner,  hv  W  Bromley,  Esq.,  A.R.A.,  from  the  Original  Picture  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
Fence,  18  inches  by  27  high,  the  same  size  as  Mr  Finden’s  whole-length  Portrait  of  his  late  Majesty,  seated  on  a  Sofa.  Prints,  428.,— 
French  Proofs,  L.4,  4s.,— India  Proofs,  L..5,  5s., — before  letters,  L  7»  7*»— The  Duke  is  mounted  on  the  Charger  his  Grace  rode  at  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  the  Costume  is  the  same  he  wore  on  that  ever -memorable  day. 

III. 

REBECCA  and  IVANHOE  ;  from  one  of  the  most  interesting  Scenes  in  the  celebrated  Novel  of  ‘‘  Ivanhoe.*' 
Engraved  in  Mezzotinto  by  T.  Lupton,  from  a  Picture  by  H.  Fradelle.  Size,  22  inches  by  18  high.  Prints,  15s.,— Proofs,  L.l,  11s.  6d.,— 
before  letters,  L.2,  2s. 

IV. 

The  BLACK  KNIGHT  and  the  CLERK  of  COPMANHURST  REVELLING;  also  from  “  Tvanhoe,”  de¬ 
signed  as  a  companion  to  the  above.  Engraved  in  Mezzotinto  by  W.  Say,  from  a  Picture  by  H.  Fradelle.  Size,  22  inches  by  18  high. 
Prints,  I5s.,— Proofs,  L.l,  11s.  6d., — before leters,  L.2,  2s. 

V. 

CONEY’S  ENGRAVINGS  of  the  most  Superb  ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS,  and  other  Public  Buildings  of 
celebrity,  in  France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Part  V.  containing  Rouen  Cathedral,  south  entrance.  Cathedral  Notre  Dame,  Paris—* 
St  Rouen  Cathedral,  Rouen — Hotel  de  Bourgtheroude,  Rouen. 

VI. 

ONE  HUNDRED  STUDIES,  in  Groups  and  Single  Figures,  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  other  Domestic 
Animals,  encraved  (on  thirty  cooper- plates)  from  the  celebrated  Masters,  Paul  Potter,  Cuyp,  Berghem,  Stoop,  Karl  du  Jardin,  &c.  under 
the  superintendence  of  George  Cook.  In  a  portfolio,  L.l,  Is.  on  plain  paper,  or  L.l,  11s.  6d.  on  India  paper. 

VII. 

PORTRAIT  OF  ROBERT  BURNS,  (Poet,)  engraved  in  the  line  manner,  by  John  Horsburgh,  from  the 
original  Picture,  painted  by  Peter  Taylor,  in  1786.  Size,  11  inches  by  22  high.  Prints,  15s.,— French  Proofs,  L.l,  Is.,— India  Proofs, 
L.1,  5s., — before  letters,  L.2,  2s. 

vni. 

PORTRAIT  of  the  late  Sir  HUMPHREY  DAVY,  engraved  iti  the  line  manner,  by  R.  Newton,  after  the 
original  Picture  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Size,  15  inches  by  18  high.  Prints,  21s., — India  Proofs,  31s.  6J., — before  letters,  42». 

IX. 

.  ^HILDREN  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  HAMILTON,  (companion  to  the  Daughters  of  C.  B.  Calmady,  Esq., 
*•  P.)  beautifully  engraved  by  F.  C.  Lewis,  in  imitation  of  the  original  Drawing  by  the  late  President.  Size,  12  inches  by’l5  high. 
Erintg,  IDs.  6d.,— Proofs,  before  letters,  L.l,  Is. 

BROPOS AL  and  CONGRATULATION,  (a  pair  of  Prints,)  newly  engraved,  by  Mr  James  Thomson, 

the  celebrated  Pictures  by  the  late  G.  H.  Harlowe.  Size,  11  inches  by  15  high.  Prints,  7s*  6d., — Proofs,  158.,— before  letters, 
-18.  each. 

XI. 

-  BORTUNATE  escape  of  KING  WILLIAM  the  THI RD,  engi*aved,  by  W.  Giller,  in  Mezzotinto, 

Prim^  by  A.  Cooper,  A.U.A,  Size,  12  inches  by  16  high.  Prints,  10s.  6d., — India  Proofs,  iOs., —before  letters,  2Ip. — This 

Portraits  of  King  William  III.,  Lord  Coningsby,  and  Earl  Portland,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  whose  pos- 
"vwion  the  handkerchief  which  staunched  the  wound,  and  part  of  the  coat,  still  remain. 

XII. 

•  p  ■  B'BRAIT  of  JOHN  WILSON  CROKER,  Es<|.,  M.P.,  engraved  by  Samuel  Cousins,  in  Mezzotinto,  from 
anting  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.  Size,  11  inches  by  15  high.  Prints,  15s., — Proofs,  L.l,  lls.  6d.,— before  letters,  L.2,  2s. 

Vlor 

J  ASHING  BOATS  OF'F  CALAIS,  engraved,  in  ^Mezzotinto,  by  W.  Davidson,  after  the  Picture  by  J.  M.  W. 
R.A,  Size,  25  inches  by  18  high.  Prints,  L.1,  5s.,— Proofs,  L.2,  2s.,— before  letters,  L.3,  3s. 

\IV. 

ft  SBANIEL,  engraved  in  the  best  line  manner,  bv  John  Scott  and  John  Webb,  after  a  beautiful  Picture  by 
A*  *'^*^*^^*®»  ,Jt*A.  Size,  18  inches  by  16  high.  Prints,  12s., — India  Proofs,  21s.,— before  letters,  L.l;  lls.  6d. 

An  Engraving  of  “  The  POINTER,”  (companion  to  the  above)  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 
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TEACHERS  AND  OTHERS. 

This  day  is  Dublished,  price  3s.  bound, 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF 

PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC  SIMPLIFIED. 

Intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Counting-House.  Com- 
prisTTig  all  the  Rules  necessary  for  Merchants’  Accounts  or  Mercantile 
Practice,  and  a  considerable  number  of  those  given  by  former  writers 
now  diminished,  by  combining  them  with  the  Rules  to  which  they 
more  properly  ^long, — the  Examples  and  Exercises  deduced  from 
real  Business, — with  the  most  simple  and  conci.se  Methods  of  Calcu¬ 
lating.— and  Answers  to  all  the  Exercises.  With  an  APPENDIX, 
containing  such  Rules  as  are  not  directly  applicable  to  business  in 
general,— and  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures,  with  Rules  for 
reducing  those  formerly  used  into  the  Imperial  Standard,  and 
conversely. 

IN  THE  FORM  OF  QUESTION  AND  ANSWER. 

Arranged  on  a  New  and  Improved  Plan,  adapted  to  Counting- 
Houses,  Schools,  and  Private  Tuition. 

ByC.  MORRISON,  Accountant,  Glasgow, 

Author  of  “  A  Complete  System  of  Practical  Book-keeping,”  dec. 

Stirling  and  Kenney,  Edinburgh;  Whittaker,  Treacher, 
and  Arnot,  London ;  and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

Of  whom  may  be  had. 

In  one  vol.  8vo,  8s.  half  bound,  or  in  cloth, 

A  Complete  SYSTEM  of  PRACTICAL  BOOK- 

KEEPING.  Applicable  to  all  kinds  of  business — exemplified  in  Five 
Sets  of  Books,  of  Individual  and  Partnership  Concerns — arranged 
toy  Single  Entry,  Double  Entry,  in  present  practice,  and  a  new  me¬ 
thod  of  Double  Entry  by  Single,  which  obUiins  the  same  result  by 
Two  Entries  as  the  present  practice  by  Four;  with  a  comparison  of 
these  methods.  And  an  APPENDIX,  containing  Queries  and  An¬ 
swers  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Book-keeping;  on  Mer¬ 
chants’  Awounts,  and  on  the  Nature  and  Negotiation  of  Inland  and 
Foreign  Bills  of  Exchange:  with  numerous  Exercise.s  under  each 
head  for  practice.  To  which  are  added,  a  Series  of  Letters  connected 
with  the  Sets;  and  an  explanation  of  Commercial  Terms.  With 
Engraved  Forms  of  the  various  accounts  which  occur  in  Business. 
Designed  for  Schools  and  Counting-houses. 

By  C.  MORRISON,  Accountant,  Glasgow. 

•  Fourth  Edition,  with  valuable  Improvements. 

Recommended  by  eminent  Accountants  and  Masters  of  Academies. 


The  following  are  just  published 

By  Messrs  COLBURN  and  BENTLEY,  London;  and  BELL  and 
BRADFUTE,  No.  G,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh; — 

|7RASCATI’.S,  or  SCENES  in  PARIS.  In  3  vols. 

NARRATIVE  of  a  JOURNEY  OVER  LAND 

from  ENGLAND,  by  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Egypt,  and  the 
Red  Ska,  to  INDI.A;  including  a  Residence  there,  and  Voyage 
Home,  in  the  Years  182.5,  6,  7»  and  8.  By  Mrs  Colonel  Elvv^ood. 
In  2  vols.  8vo,  with  plates. 

The  SEPARATION.  A  Novel.  By  the  Authoress 
of  “  Flirtation.”  3  vols.  S7s. 

T  R  A  V  E  L S  i II  (;  R  E  E  C E  and  A  I.  B  A  N I A .  By  the 
Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  B.D.  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Se-  j 
cond  Edition.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  With  great  additions  and  improve¬ 
ments,  and  3.’5  illustrations.  32s. 

PAUL  CLIP  FORI).  By  the  Author  of  “  Pelham,” 
“  Devereux,”  and  The  Disowned.”  A  new  edition,  with  addi¬ 
tions,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

RETUOSPECTIONS  of  the  STAGE.  By  the 

late  Mr  John  Bernard.  Manager  of  the  American  Theatres,  and 
formerly  Secretary  to  the  Beef  Steak  Club.  Edited  by  his  son,  Wm. 
Baile  Bernard.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  18s. 

And  in  a  few  days, 

BASIL  BARRINGTON  and  his  FRIENDS.  A 

Novel.  3  vols. 

OTTO  VON  KOTZEBUE’S  SECOND  VOY- 

AGE  ROUND  THE  W'ORLD,  iierformedin  the  Years  1823,  24,  2.5, 
and  2C.  In  2  vob.  small  8vo. 

The  HEI  RESS  of  BRUGES.  A  Tale.  By  Tho¬ 
mas  CoLLKV  Grattan,  Esq.  Author  of  “  Highways  and  Bywavs,” 

•*  Traits  of  Travel,’*  fee. 


DOUBLE  NUMBER, 

WITH  A 

PORTRAIT  OF  Ills  PRESENT  MAJESTY. 

TMIE  UNITED  SERVIC  E  JOURNAL,  and 

NAVAL  and  MILITARY  MAGAZINE,  for  October,  price 
2s.  fid.  each  Numlier,  will  be  a  Double  One,  in  order  to  give  inser¬ 
tion  to  a  variety  of  papers  of  great  tenqiorary  interest,— the  follow¬ 
ing  among  many  others: — Memoir  of  the  Naval  Serxices  of  William 
IV.— Nanative  of  the  Campaign  in  Holland  in  1814,  with  Details  of 
the  Attack  on  Bergen  op-Zoom,  by  an  Officer  present— A  Journey 

of  Diserrvery  in  South  Africa,  by  Lieutenant  C.  Brand,  R.  N. _ He- 

miilisceiiccs  of  a  Subaltern.— Service  .Afioat  during  the  late  War. _ 

Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego,  extiacted  from  a  Journal  of  the 
Surveying  Ex;>e<lition,  comjHised  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  Adventure 
and  Beagle. — MiliUry  Delusions. — The  recent  Campaign  of  Algiers, 
with  a  Descrintkm  and  Force  of  the  French  Squadron. — State  of 
Education  in  the  British  Navy.— Burning  of  the  Colours  of  the  2d 
Battalion,  King’s  Regiment— Aneexiotes of  thePariswn  Revolution. 
History  of  the  4th,  or  King’s  Own  Regiment  of  Foot;  besides  a 
great  variety  of  Miscellaneous  Intelligence  of  high  interest  to  both 
Services. 

CoLRURN  and  Bentley,  London ;  and  Bnu.  and  Bradfute, 
No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


COMPLETION  OF  BOURRIENNE’S 
NAPOLEON. 

On  AVednesday  next  will  be  published, 

CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY 

Volume  LIX.  ^ 

BEING  THE  THIRD  AND  LAST  VOLUME  OP 

THE 

MEMOIRS 

OF 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE, 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF 

M.  FAUVELET  DE  BOURRIENNE, 

PRIVATE  SECRETARY  TO  THE  EMPEROR. 

By  J.  S.  MEMES,  LL.D.  F.A.S.L.  Hon.  M.I.R.N.  A.S.A.,  A:c. 

Author  of  ”  The  History  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  and 
Architecture,”  &c. 

Edinburgh  ;  Printed  for  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place- 
and  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  London.  ' 


This  day  is  published,  in  8vo,  .5s.  cloth, 

SCRIPTURE  the  TEST  of  CHARACTER;  an 

ADDRESS  to  the  INFLUENTIAL  CLASSES  of  SOCIETV 
on  the  effects  of  their  Example.  * 

Dedicated  to  the  QUEEN. 

Edinburgh  :  AA’^augh  and  Innes,  Booksellers  to  his  Majesty;  J. 
Hatchard  and  Son  ;  J.  Nisbet  ;  and  Whittaker  and  Co.,  Lon¬ 
don. 


This  day  are  published, 

TJISTORY  of  the  COVENANTERS  in  SCOT- 

LAND.  By  the  Author  of  the  Histories  of  the  Reformation, 
Christian  Church,  ifec.  2  vols.  18mo,  price  8s.  Gd.  bound  in  doth. 

2. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  of  the  late  Dr 

W^\LTER  OUDNEY  and  Captain  HUGH  CLAPPERTON,  both 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  Major  ALEX.  GORDON  LAING,  all  of 
whom  died  amid  their  active  and  enterprising  endeavouis  to  Ex¬ 
plore  the  Interior  of  Africa.  By  the  late  Rev,  Tiukmas  Nel¬ 
son,  M.W.S.  18mo,  price  2s.  Gd.  bound  in  cloth,  with  a  Plan  of  the 
route. 

By  the  same  Author,  uniform  with  the  above, 
o 

The  LIFE  of  the  late  WILLIAM  RITCHIE,  D.l). 

one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  High  Church,  and  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  18mo,  price  2s.  bound  in  cloth. 

4. 

C ATECHISMof  the EVIDENCESof  the  CHRIS- 
TIAN  RELIGION.  18mo,  price  Gd. 

Printed  for  W*auoh  and  Inner,  Edinburgh;  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow; 
and  Whittaker  and  Co.,  London. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW, 

No.  XXVI. 

Was  published  in  London  on  the  30th  September,  and  is  now  to  be 
had  in  Edinburgh  and  all  parts  of  Scotland,  price  Gs. 

CONTENTS. 

I.  Mill’s  Phenomena  of  Mind — II.  Tytler’s  and  Scott’s  Histories 
of  Scotland — III.  Memoirs,  Correspondence,  and  Papers  of  Thomas 
Jetferson — IV,  Niebuhr’s  Geography  of  Hermlotus — V.  (Jalt’sSouth- 
ennan — VI.  Floods  in  Morayshire — VII.  Troades  of  Euripules— 
VIII.  The  Belgian  Insurrection,  and  De  Potter’s  Trial— IX.  Alex¬ 
ander’s  Travels — X.  London  Bridge — XI.  Hydropholiia — XII.  Mr 
Brougham  and  Local  Judicatories — XIII.  Novels  and  Travels  u* 
Turkey— XIV.  The  Three  Days  of  Paris— XV.  Brassc’s  Soph(>cies 
— XVI.  (Geometry  without  Axioms — XVII.  Revolution  of  18jU— 
List  of  Books— Index,  «kc. 

No.  xxvn. 

W  ill  be  published  on  the  31st  December,  1830. 

W*iLLiAM  Tait,  78,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  Aeent  for  Scot¬ 
land  ;  sold  also  by  T.  Atkinson  and  Co.,  Trongate,  Glasgow;  an 
all  Booksellers. 

Edinburgh ;  Published  for  the  Proprietor*’,  every  Saturday  Morningr 
at  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE; 

Sold  also  by  Thomas  Atkinson  &  Co..  84,  Trongate.  Glasgow; 
Curry,  jun.  and  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Chance,  and  ^ 
don  ;  and  by  all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerk*  of  the  liW 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  6d, ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  free  by  post,  I0d» 

Printed  by  Ballantyne  Co*  Paul's  WoJk, 
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